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THE WINNERS in the 


Bond *10,000 


PICTURE-PUZZLE 


CONTEST 


*‘Major Awards’’ 


FIRST PRIZE, $2000 
Won by WAYNE F. KOPPES 
CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, 0. 


for the following solutions 
to the six puzzles: 










PUZZLE 1—For radio economy, in hours 
of pleasure per dollar, select BoNp batteries. 
Rest restores their current. 

PUZZLE 2—Triple protection for batteries, 
power and bulbs insured by this marvelous 
flashlight; for safety, choose Bonps, 
PUZZLE 3—Many unique features mark 
Bonp flashlights’ superiority. Bonps_ pene- 
trate darkness and restore battery power 
between flashes. 

PUZZLE 4—Bonp tubes heat faster; dis- 
tant stations are heard without any buzz. 
Demand Bonps for better audition. 
PUZZLE 5—Bonp tubes are the secret of 
perfect reception. Higher vacuum prevents 
hum, insuring clear, beautiful tones. 
PUZZLE 6—Bonp Mono-Cells store re- 
newed energy when unemployed; that ex- 
plains the secret of their longer, richer life. 




































Every BOND product is a proven win- 
ner.—Take no chances, buy BONDS! 


A FIRST PRIZE OF $50.00 


was won by each of the following 

contestants for solutions to indi- 

vidual puzzles under the ‘“‘Second- 
ary Awards”: 


PUZZLE 1 
LORA D. FELTON Belington, W. Va. 
PUZZLE 2 
GLENN CHAPMAN 
PUZZLE 3 
WM. E. SHURTLEFF ... Providence, R. I. 
PUZZLE 4 
CARLTON NASH 





Scottland, Ill. 


Taylor, Pa. 
PU 5 

JEAN STRACHAN Portland, Ore. 
PUZZLE 6 

LILLIE M. WENGLER...........St. Louis, Mo. 





REG.us pat OFF 


ERE they are—the winners of the First Prizes in the 
Bonp $10,000 Contest! Out of the many thousands 
of puzzle entries received, these contestants, in the opinion 
of the judges, submitted the most expressive and appro- 
priate solutions. Our congratulations to the winners. To 
all others who entered the contest we extend our acknowl- 









edgements and thanks. 


Complete list of Winners at your Dealer’s! 


Go to your dealer’s today and ask to see the complete list of 
1065 lucky contestants. Your name may be among them! ... 
You will also be interested in seeing the new Bonp Flashlights 
for the vacation season. These unusual flashlights not only con- 
tain the distinctive Bonp “candle-light,” shock-absorbers and 
safety-switch features, but also are equipped with colored cases 
and Chromium-plated fittings. Take a Bono flashlight on your 
trip and a supply of Bonn Mono-Cells—the batteries which 
restore their own power between flashes! 








BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Chicago Lancaster Kansas City San Francisco 


Makers of Flashlights and Mono-Cells—Radio ‘‘A’’, “‘B’’ and “C”’ 
Batteries—Storage and Dry Batteries—High-Vacuum Radio Tubes. 
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WILL ACREAGE A few weeks ago 
REDUCTION WORK? we asked our 
readers what they thought of the Farm 
Board's voluntary acreage reduction pol- 
icy, and if there had been any reduction 
in acreage of principal crops in the vari- 
ous communities this year. Letters came 
in thick and fast. The majority of farm- 
ers writing to us did not believe that the 


Farm Board's policy would work, altho 
a half of this majority seemed to favor 
the acreage reduction principle. It Was 


pretty generally agreed that acreage re- 
duction would have to be compulsory in 
some form in_order to succeed. What do 
you think? Turn to the story on page 38. 


SUCCESS WITH More than one farmer 


A BULL RING has sold off a good 
bull because that bull had been in the 
herd for two or three years. This is a 


wasteful practice because many bulls with 
excellent breeding ability are lost to the 
cattle business and usually bring a com- 
paratively low price. A group of dairy- 
men up in Palo Alto county, Iowa, got 
around the situation by forming a bull 
ring. On page 6 is the story of how these 
men have brought their ring thru nine 
successful years with nominal expense 
and have greatly increased their produc- 
tion records, 


KILLING WEEDS Before 
WITH CHLORATES your weeds with 
sodium chlorate, read the story on page 
6. It explains the action of the chemical, 
points out necessary precautions and tells 
how to make _ applications. Chemical 


you spray 


weed-killers are very powerful but, like 

fire, must be properly handled. 

HARVESTING WITH When the com- 
A COMBINE ine was first 


COV CVO OT ES eo 










| No “Half Way” 


| PROFITS 


The fullest profits are 
assured in every phase of the 
poultry industry if you use 


Semi-Solic 
Buttermilk 


because it promotes health 
and vigor which are of pri. 
mary importance in poultry 
culture and poultry profita 

















If you want your floek 
free from Cocecidiosis 
and other poultry di. 
seases keep them clean 































brought to the corn belt, there was trou- | 


ble with ‘“‘down"’’ grain and too 
moisture in the combined grain. 
ery men then produced the 
and pick-up attachment which 
drying of the grain in the 
almost complete salvage of all lodged 
grain. The new rig picks up and threshes 
grain from windrows, Read about it on 


° 


page (4. 

THE TREND IN The ever-present 
MARKET PRICES question in livestock 
feeding is; ‘‘Will my corn pay better when 
put into beef cattle or hogs, or will it 
bring more as grain?’ On page 8- the 
baby beef-corn and hog-corn profits and 
losses charts tell an interesting story. 
They also give some clue as to what may 
be expected during the next several 
months, 


WHY BUTTERFAT A survey conduct- 

PRICES VARY ed by this paper 
among Iowa produce station buyers and 
cooperative creameries on the same day 
revealed that there was a considerable 
range in the prices paid for butterfat. 
Several reasons for this state of affairs 
are given in the story on page 13. Notice 
the price range in various counties, as in- 


dicated on the map. 


HOW WILL A FAT That’s the ques- 
BARROW CUT OUT? tion the judges 
will decide in a new club contest at the 
1930 Iowa state fair. The barrows will be 
judged on foot and on the block after 
butchering. The winning barrow must 
excel in both phases of the judging. The 
contest is explained on page 13. 

WHAT MADE Many times it is hard 
JULY FOURTH to keep historical events 
straight. The Fourth of July, for in- 
stance, most often remembered for events 
which occurred over a year before the 
original Fourth. This interesting fact is 
reviewed on page 4, 


BROADCAST FROM Our readers. will | 

COUNTRY AIR recall the popular | 
threshing broadcast programs in the | 
Country Air column last fall. We have a 
new version starting on page 21 this 
week. It leads off with an amusing 


brooder house scene, 


much | 
Machin- | 
windrower | 
permits | 
windrow and | 













































and feed them 
°e e 
A Product of National Dairy r. 
Hogs, too, are easily and JMbther 
more profitably raised by J The 
its use, and you can be as MBng { 
sured of making the early, JRicrea: 
high-priced markets by bis. t! 
supplementing your other MMe (0 
feeds with Hal 
houg’ 
° e . 
Semi-Solid Battermil elp, | 
hat 11 
When you buy one barrel con 








of Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
you actually get the equiva 
lent of 41 barrels of hog feed. 
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is manufactured in practi 
cally all of the grain, poultry 
and live stock producing 
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areas, thereby making it a BRtresse 
localized industry in almost Bhiys a: 
every community. Prol 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk is HRhe I: 
creamery buttermilk con JRuttin: 
densed to the point of max. JBvas fo 
imum feeding and medicinal HBhe se 
value. Its health giving § Onl; 
qualities and its resistance HMlecrea 
to disease has been proven JRear, i 





to thousands who have fed 
it under all conditions and 
who are now making ita 
regular portion of their daily 
hog and poultry rations. 
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Your dealer has both 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
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CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS §..,.,, 
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2400 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, lll ea h 
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Kreso Dip No. 1, standardized, is 3 © 
product—non-irritating, effective, inexp? 
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It is for use on horses, cattle, sheep, goats f m hy 
dogs and poultry. It destroys lice, fleas Mould « 

| ticks and chicken mites, It drives 2¥4 My... e 
nu on 





and mosquitoes, Kreso Dip No. 1! 

cleanses and helps deodorize. 
Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stor 
When writing for ‘‘Farm Sanitation” booklet 
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ill Limiting Acreage Hel 


Readers Say It Hasn't, But It Might 


P 





ALK won’t reduce acreage. 

This is the eonelusion of 

farmers who voted in the 
moll conducted by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and lowa Homestead and 
ther farm papers. 

The Farm Board has been ask- 
ino for voluntary reduction of 
ereage of the principal crops. To 
his. the farm answer is: ‘‘It ean’t 
be done.” 

Half of the farmers voting 
hought acreage limitation might 
elp, but most of them were sure 
hat it could be managed only by 
compulsory system of some 
‘ind. They were skeptical, even 
hose who voted ‘‘yes,’’ as to 
shether such a plan could be sat- 
sfactorily worked out. 

The other half thought that it 
rasn't worth trying on any terms. 
They demanded a revival of the 













YES—MAYBE—BUT HOW? 


The Farm Board says we can’t expect to solve the surplus 
problem except by ceasing to produce a surplus. To do that, we 
need limitation of acreage of the principal crops. 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, with other farm papers, asked its 
readers two questions: 


1. Are you in favor of the policy of preventing surplus 
production by limiting acreage as suggested by the 


Farm Board? 


2. Was there any reduction of acreage of the principal 


crops in your community this year? 


To the first question, 230 farmers answered Yes—if,’’ 210 
farmers answered ‘‘No—because.’’ 
‘*Yes,’’ 404 answered ‘‘No.’’ 

Most farmers did not believe that attempts to limit acreage by 
talk would work; probably half thought acreage limitation might 
help if a sound, compulsory plan for limitation could be devised. 
Half thought the attempt vain, and suggested various other 
remedies, particularly tariff reduction, the equalization fee and 
the debenture. ~ 


Wallaces’ 


To the second, 52 answered 


duetion to domestic demands, the 
full benefits of the tariff can be 
received. W. F. Brown, of La 
Salle county, [llinois, wrote: ‘‘I 
do not think there would be any 
lasting benefit to prices from 
acreage reduction. I would expect 
the tariff to be reduced as fast as 
our surplus decreased. Our only 
benefit, if any, would come from 
a higher world price level.’’ 

A large number made the point 
that there might not be much of 
a surplus if everybody in the 
United States had a job. J. A. 
Overhold, of Warren county, 
Iowa, wrote: ‘‘If we had states- 
men who would find some means 
of getting every man a job, in- 
stead of fooling away their time 
wrangling about the tariff, the 
surplus question would settle it- 
self.”’ 








qualization fee, or the debenture, 
nsked for tariff reduction, and 
stressed the fact that the nation needs a sur- 
plus as a reserve in case of crop failures. 

Probably 95 per cent disagreed flatly with 
he Farm Board’s attempt to talk folks into 
utting down acreage. They said the attempt 
as foolish and bound to fail. The answers to 
he second question backed them up. 

Only 13 per cent of farmers reported any 
lecrease in acreage of principal crops this 
ear, in spite of all the propaganda for it. A 
umber instead reported an increase. Appar- 
tly, Farm Board suggestions on limitation 
bre not being followed. 





A Characeristic Reply 


“Yes-—but how ?’’ was the standard answer 
Mf those who voted for acreage limitation. E. 
. Gilbert, of Kossuth county, Iowa, made a 
eply characteristic of this group when he 
prote: ‘‘The policy of crop reduction is abso- 
itely sound as long as any farm crop is being 
reduced at a loss. Production decrease can 
ly be effective if systematic and compul- 
pry. Raising crops at a loss compels reduc- 
ion, but in a very slow and painful way. 
‘an't some better system be devised ?”’ 

Many farmers stressed the idea that com- 
usory limitations would be necessary if any 
brogress was to be made in 

















tariff, and the use of the equalization fee or a 
debenture to take care of any surplus that we 
might produce.’ 

A farmer from Table Grove, Fulton county, 
Illinois, writes: ‘‘It seems to me that as long 
as we have a tariff, there should be a plan to 
make it effective on our surplus products. 
Then, by reducing the high tariffs we now 
have on the thines the farmer buys, and by 
reduction of acreage of the principal crops, 
the surplus question wouldn’t bother us any 
more.’”’ 

A few, like a farmer from Washington 
county, Lowa, were in favor of acreage reduc- 
tion, and knew exactly how it could be accom- 
plished, namely, by the elimination of the 
tractor. This Washineton county farmer 
wrote: ‘‘Due to the increasing use of trae- 
tors, of which hundreds are used in this coun- 
ty, one man can handle so much greater num- 
ber of acres. Right there farmers are digging 


their financial graves by eliminating the 
horse. The scrapping of thousands on thou 


sands of horses of the grain belt can have but 
one effect—curtailment of consumption of 
erain and lower price.”’ 

Several challenged the basie theory of acre- 
age reduction, which is that by reducing pro- 





F. Coddington, of Woodbury 
county, Iowa, added: ‘‘ What this 
country needs more than anything else is to 
find employment for the millions of idle work- 
ers. When this is accomplished, you’ll need no 
acreage reduction.”’ 


Renters Can’t Reduce Acreage 


Repeatedly, the point was made that a high 
percentage of farmers could not reduce acre- 
age because of the pressure upon them from 
landlords, creditors and tax boards. A north- 
eastern Iowa man wrote: ‘‘Take the renters 
in this community. They are paying between 
$10 and $11 an acre for rent. No man who is 
paying such rent will think of reducing his 
major crops to any extent, for fear he will not 
be able to pay his rent. Then we have a num- 
ber of farmers who owe from $100 to $200 an 
acre on their farms, and their taxes are $2.50 
an acre, Under such pressure no man is going 
to reduce his output.”’ 

A favorite comment was that no one could 
predict weather and be sure what a given aere- 
age would bring forth in the way of a crop. 
O. W. Reitzel, of Clarke county, Iowa, said: 
‘Just as a sample of this, thruout this section 
corn was planted this season a week earlier 
than usual, and the seed-bed was in better 
condition than has been known for years past. 
The promise was for a boun- 





r ON bach 
tation: field. **Not only would 
be in favor of limiting 
PRITE B&creave,”* said F. J. Ramm, 
DAY Dubuque county, “but I 
ould have legislation to 
mmpel the farmer to limit 
creage,”’ 
Another suggestion, this 
ne from a Hancock county. 
arasiti@@e NOis, farmer, was: ‘‘ My 
isinfed lan would make a person 
‘cure a license for every 
is a come planted. Tf he wants 
, inexp@OTe acres of one crop, let 
, goats buy up licenses. Up 
» a ould go a thousand hands. 
1 disial they Sav it can’t be done. 
Pas anybody tried? This 
rug Store i orhood here is ready 
sooklet on 20 per cent of its 
ah Ke OP acreage if all will.’’ 
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A number said, ‘‘ Yes, let’s 
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tiful yield. Weather condi- 
tions since then have been 
such as to place the crop at 
this time behind the usual 
conditions. ”’ 

A number thought refor- 
estation of the marginal 
farm land would help to- 
ward cutting down the sur- 
plus. ,One southern Iowa 
man wrote: ‘‘My own town- 
ship contains an approxi- 
mate total of 23,000 acres, 
about 15 to 20 per cent of 
which would be much better 
off in forest. Instead of re- 
foresting, there has _ been, 
during the past twenty 
years, thousands of acres on 
which the natural forests 
have been destroyed and 
the land brought into culti- 
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Can we 


limit acreage by putting rough land back into forest? to 


vation, resulting in erosion 


(Concluded on page 22) 
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USING THE LOCAL ELEVATOR TO 
EARN STORAGE CHARGES 


SOME local elevators have learned the trick 

of earning storage charges by keeping 
their elevators full of grain at certain seasons 
of the year, and hedging that grain with fu- 
ture contracts on the Chicago board of trade. 
This is a legitimate business proposition, to 
which there is no risk, provided the elevator 
manager is honest and accurate enough to 
keep his hedges straight and approximately 
equal to the grain in storage. 

To illustrate the matter: It is the month of 
December, and cash No. 2 corn at Chicago is 
75 cents a bushel and the May futures for the 
same grade are 80 cents a bushel. The differ- 
ence of five cents represents chiefly the cost 
of storage at Chicago. If the local elevator 
will hold 50,000 bushels, this capacity might 
as well be filled up and storage charges earned 
for the period extending from December to 
May. To do this with safety, the essential 
thing is to sell Chicago May futures against 
the corn as fast as it is purchased. Then when 
the corn is finally sold in May, buy the fu- 
tures back as fast as the corn is sold. A skill- 
ful elevator manager can easily earn more 
than his salary by doing this kind of thing. If 
need be, the local banker or an accountant can 
be used to check up on the amount of grain 
in storage and the amount of grain hedged at 
regular intervals. 

Prof. A. G. Black, of the college at Ames, 
has told us of a case where a manager started 
doing this kind of thing and relieved the fi- 
nancial burden on the directors very consid- 
erably. In the old days, it had been necessary 
for the directors to sign a note for a consider- 
able sum of. money individually, in order to 
get the local banker to give credit. After the 
system was inaugurated, however, of hedging 
all grain purchases, the banker felt so sure. 
there was a minimum of risk in the local grain 
handling business that he was willing to ac- 
cept the note of the elevator company instead 
of demanding the individual signatures of the 
board of directors. 

We realize that many farmer grain dealers 
have been taught to look on all future trans- 
actions as gambling, and we agree with them 

- that there is an exceedingly large gambling 
element connected with the Chicago board of 
trade. Nevertheless, there is a legitimate use 
for futures, and we see no reason why compe- 
tent elevatdr managers should not use these 


futures in order to earn storage charges on 
the elevator’s capacity. Of course, the man- 
ager should be compelled by contract not to 
deal in future grain for his own personal ac- 
count, nor to an extent of more than 1,000 
bushels in excess of his purchases of actual 
grain, and there should be frequent audits of 
the books by competent and disinterested ac- 
countants. 





THE NEW TARIFF AND BUSINESS 


HE day after President Hoover declared 

he would sign the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill, wheat, corn, cotton and lard crashed to 
new low prices and the New York stock ex- 
change tumbled. Probably President Hoover’s 
statement was not to blame for this. As a 
matter of fact, we have felt that the signing 
of the new tariff bill would probably cause 
business to improve within a few weeks. 

Our readers understand, of course, that we 
iook on the new tariff bill as bad—worse even 
than the Fordney-MceCumber act. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is to have the uncertainty 
ended, so that the readjustment to the new 
rates may be brought about as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Every one knows now what to expect, 
and the psychological effect on business 
should be favorable within the rather near 
future. 

We believe that the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
bill did its worst damage about a year ago, 
when it first passed the house. At that time, 
our tariff action convinced Europe definitely 
that she should get along with as small pur- 
chases as possible from the United States. 
This psychological reaction on the part of 
Europe in 1929 played a considerable part in 
laying the groundwork for the business smash 
which came last fall. 

We believe that the worst results of the 
tariff bill have now been discounted, and that 
business in the near future will turn upgrade. 
We have not changed a particle in our opinion 
concerning the effect of the tariff on the corn 
belt farmer. But, after all is said and done, 
the new tariff is not so very much worse than 
the old one, and it will not take so very long 
to make the necessary readjustments. Busi- 
ness will start recovering in the very near 
future, the high tariff people will claim the 
credit, and many farmers will make the mis- 
take of believing them. 





CORN GLUTEN MEAL FOR BABY BEEF 


KE ARE always delighted when corn glu- 
ten meal does well in a feeding experi- 
ment, because it is made out of corn, and, of 
course, all of us in the corn belt are interested 
in enlarging the market for corn. 

Corn gluten feed, which contains the corn 
bran or hulls, has not usually given quite as 
good results with fattening cattle as either 
linseed oil meal or cottonseed meal. The corn 
gluten meal, however, which contains no hulls 
or bran, averages a little over 40 per cent in 
protein, and apparently competes on about 
even terms with linseed oil meal and cotton- 
seed meal. In fact, as an average of the past 
two years at the Kansas station, a mixture of 
one-half corn gluten meal and one-half lin- 
seed oil meal made an average profit per hun- 
dred pounds of gain of $1.90, as compared 
with only $1.45 for the linseed oil meal and 
90 eents for the cottonseed meal lot. Corn 
gluten meal alone has produced not quite as 
great profits as linseed oil meal, but somewhat 
greater profits than the cottonseed meal. This 
past year, the most profitable results were 
obtained with a mixture of one-third corn 
gluten meal, one-third linseed oil meal and 
one-third cottonseed meal. It will take further 
experimenting to determine whether the most 
economical results can be obtained with the 
dual mixture of linseed oil meal and corn glu- 
ten meal, or the trinity mixture of corn gluten 
meal, linseed oil meal and cottonseed meal. 

This past year, in the Kansas experiment, 
the ealves were put on feed at an average 
weight of around 390 pounds, in late Novem- 


ber, and were taken off feed in May at weigh 
ranging from 800 to 900 pounds. Some 
usually good gains were obtained, the calyg 
getting a mixture of one-third cottonsey 
meal, one-third linseed oil meal and one-thinj 
corn gluten meal gaining 2.7 pounds per hea 
daily. These calves ate of this mixture only 
one pound per head daily, together with 194 
pounds of corn silage, two pounds of alfalf, 
hay and ten pounds of shelled corn. 

We trust that our corn belt experiment sts, 
tions will from now on put forth a lot of of. 
fort to determine the most economical way, 
of utilizing not only gluten meal but also soy. 
bean oil meal. It is of great importance tha 
we should all know how these home grow 
protein supplements can be blended to the bey 
advantage with such imported protein feeds 
as cottonseed meal, linseed oil meal, cocoannt 
meal, ete. 





THE INSTITUTE OF COOPERATION 
HIS year, the American Institute of (%. 
operation meets at Columbus, Ohio, July 

7-12. We hope a good many leaders in eo. 
operative affairs in the corn belt are going. 


_ They will find plenty of their own kind there, 


Members of the Farm Board will be on hand; 
so will officers and managers of every type 
of successful cooperative in the country. It 
will be good business for any live cooperative 
to pay the expenses of a representative back 
to this meeting. Here, more than at any other 
meeting of the year, will be found inform. 
tion on what makes successful cooperatives go, 





APRIL 19 AND JULY 4 


JHEN we think of the Fourth of July, 
many of us think of Concord and Lex 
ington, skirmishes fought, as it happened, 
over a year before there was any ‘‘ Fourth.” 
Emerson’s ‘‘shot fired ’round the world,” 
Longfellow’s rhymed tale of the midnight 
ride of Paul Revere, and a thousand other 
stories in prose and verse, have helped to make 
this first conflict of the Revolution familiar 
to thousands who have never heard of King’s 
Mountain or Eutaw Springs or a dozen other 
battles of the same war. 

Farmers who go east on vacation trips can 
follow the route of the British and Americans 
between Boston and Concord, and can go 
south a little to Sudbury, Massachusetts, to 
find the old Wayside Inn, immortalized by 
Longfellow, looking much as it did when 
minutemen gathered there in April, 1775. The 
cover picture shows the inn as it looks today, 
restored so that Paul Revere would prob 
ably have no trouble in recognizing it if he 
stopped by. 

Everybody remembers the story. The Brit 
ish in Boston, alarmed by the increasingly 
hostile attitude of the minutemen, decided to 
crush the rebellion before it began by destroy- 
ing the military stores at Concord. With pow 
der and arms gone, the Yankees might think 
twice about starting a fight. Remember thal 
up to this time, no clash between armed forees 
had taken place. 

Paul Revere and William Dawes learned 
the expedition, and rode to give the alarm. 
Revere was captured, but Dawes got thrt 
When the British advance guard reached 
Lexington, in the early dawn, there was # 
thin line of militia spread out across the gree! 
“Don’t fire unless fired upon,’’ said Cal 
tain Parker; ‘‘but if they mean to have a Wa 
let it begin here.”’ 

The Americans were dispersed 68 
enough, but there were losses on both sides. 
The news of the skirmish spread. From ov? 
the country, farmers swarmed down like he 
nets on the Boston road. Meanwhile, the mal 
British column had reached Concord, had 
stroyed what stores had not been moved, a 
were ready for the return trip. So were ™% 
militiamen. From every stone wall, evé 


easily 


hedge, every farmhouse, muskets blazed. » 
hot day helped the colonists. The Brit 
troops, moving in close column on 4 dm 
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road, or charging across fields at enemies that 
fired and retreated, were in a bad way long 
before they reached Lexington. 

A strong body of militia under a good com- 
mander might have blocked the relief force 
from Boston and captured the expeditionary 
eolumn. Neither was available, and the united 
British force made its way, still under a gall- 
ing fire, to Boston. The siege of Boston had 
begun ; so had the Revolutionary War. 

Military men tell us that if Revolutionary 
armies had used the tactics of the militia who 








It sta. 
of ef. 





Way fought at Concord, the war would have been 
0 Soy: over sooner. The Americans maintained a 
» that Joose skirmish line, fired at will, gave way 
Tow before a charge, and swung back to fire again 
e bet after the charge had spent itself. Greene, 
feeds Morgan and the backwoodsmen at King’s 
oanut/! Mountain used the same tactics later in the 
war, and won with them. 
It would be unfair to pretend that Concord 
ION @ was all glory. British wounded were killed 
, & by Americans who had gone crazy with the 
f Co excitement of battle; Americans who had sur- 
July rendered were bayoneted by British troops. 
M C0 Houses and barns were burned. Many fami- 
301g. B ies in Massachusetts and in England were 
there mourning for dead boys, boys who had no 
hand; erudge against each other. War here, as al- 
type B ways, was both ridiculous and horrible, ridicu- 
- It lous because an hour’s conference between 
rative H consible men might have made it all unneces- 
back sary ; horrible because mass murder is no pret- 
other B tier than private assassination. 
Orme Perhaps Jefferson, working away at the 
€ 80 draft of the Declaration of Independence, won 
a greater victory than did the minutemen at 
Concord. ‘‘We hold these truths to be self- 
July, evident,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that all men are created 
ia equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
cael with certain unalienable rights ; among these 
rth’ 2 Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
rid,” 22983 that to secure these rights, Governments 
night are instituted among Men, deriving their Just 
other Powers from the consent of the governed. 
These words live on, while rust gathers on 
make a > 
viljar the muskets of Lexington. Perhaps there is 
ing't more than one reason why we celebrate July 4 
other instead of April 19. 
8 can THE RURAL GRAIN COMPANY 
‘icans THE collapse of the Rural Grain Company, 
n 0 a cooperative controlled by farmers’ ele- 
ts, OF vators in Iowa and Illinois, is the most se- 
d by vere blow cooperation in grain handling has 
when had to take for several years. The Iowa-Illi- 
. The nois federation of farmers’ elevators which 
oday, # controlled the Rural Grain Company was also 
prob- amember of the national cooperative formed 
if he by the Farm Board. A number of elevators 
_ &f joined the Iowa-IIlinois unit in the belief that 
Brit they were cooperating in the national move- 
ingly # ment and with the assurance that their organ- 
ed @ ization had Farm Board approval and sup- 
stroy- port. 
ie The Rural Grain Company, it appears, was 
think @ making money; the enterprise was going for- 
that ward in good shape. Apparently no clouds 
orm were on the horizon. Then it was suddenly 
ad discovered that the manager had been engag- 
ed OE ing in speculation, that shortages due to spec- 
pe hat had been covered up on the books, and 
sched that actually the manager’s gambling losses 
se ; had wiped out all or most of the capital. 
a , Apparently there are two lessons to be 
“Cap _ from this affair. The first is that a 
“a Be cratire needs to be more careful in hiring 
Managers. The Farm Board picked a spee- 
ail Wator for the first manager of the national 


grain cooperative and had to get rid of him; 
the Rural Grain Company picked a man with 
4 past record of speculation and failed to get 
nd of him quick enough. 

The second lesson is that cooperatives need 
better audits. First class auditing could have 
Tought the manager’s activities to light be- 
fore they proved fatal. 

This disaster will delay the Farm Board’s 
stain marketing program in Iowa and IIli- 
hos. Arrangements are being made for ele- 
‘ators holding stock in the Iowa-Illinois unit 





sides. 
. over 
» hor- 













to deal direct with the national. In the long 
run, of course, a regional organization will be 
needed, but rebuilding it, in view of the pres- 
ent circumstances, is bound to be uphill work. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


UNUSUALLY cool weather the midéle of 

June was followed by unusually hot 
weather, with the result that the average tem- 
perature for the month was almost exactly 
normal over the entire corn belt. The drouth 
in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois was partially 
relieved, but in many localities there is still 
such a shortage of moisture that it will not 
take much heat and dry weather in July to 
cause severe damage to corn. Iowa has had 
more rain than any other state. Kansas comes 
next, and then Nebraska. 

Oats in the eastern corn belt are not good, 
but in Iowa they seem to be about average. 
Corn is better in Iowa than in any of the 
other states. In fact, Iowa has so far been 
just a little more favored by good weather 
than usual. Kansas and Nebraska are also in 
good shape, and Missouri is far better than 
last year. 





FUTURE HOG PRICES 


HE government pig survey, announced in 
late June, indicates that 10 per cent fewer 
sows farrowed this spring than was the ease a 
year ago. But more pigs per litter were saved 
and so there are about 94 per cent as many 
pigs on hand now as in June of 1929. For 


Iowa, there seems to be 2 per cent more spring ° 


pigs than a year ago, and for the corn belt 3 
per cent less. The big cuts in pig production 
have come in the south. 

One of the large commercial concerns of 
the United States makes a careful survey 
of the prospective hog receipts and hog prices 
every summer. As a rule they consult some- 
thing over a hundred people who come into 
close contact with farmers. This year most 
of the people agreed that hog prices during 
July, August and early September would be 
around $11 at Chicago. The Iowa folks made 
the lowest estimate and the Ohio folks the 
highest. 

Since this estimate was made, the hog mar- 
ket took its unusual nose dive in late June, and 
the hog futures market run by the commission 
men at Chicago indicates around $9 in Septem- 
ber. In view of the moderate supplies of hogs 
on hand, we believe this is altogether too low. 





WHAT FARMERS THINK 


PAR BOARD policy on acreage limitation 

was thoroly reviewed by farmers who re- 
sponded to our poll on that subject. On page 
3, this week, a summary of their views and 
quotations from typical letters are given. We 
regret that more letters could not be printed. 
We have rarely received so many letters which 
diseussed a question of publie policy with so 
much keenness. Farmers are doing a lot of 
hard and clear thinking on this issue. 





SELLING FOOD TO THE ORIENT 


WE HAVE never taken much stock in the 

talk that some d&y we shall sell a lot of 
wheat and other food products to China. Very 
recently, tho, an Iowa man, who has been 
spending some time in Hawaii, has opened 
our mind on the question by writing the fol- 
lowing letter: 

‘*T have been spending my winters in Hono- 
lulu, and have observed while there that the 
staff of life in Honolulu is rice, which sells 
at five cents a pound. Now, we ean land all 
the wheat in the world at Honolulu for two 
cents a pound, and wheat is much more health- 
ful and just as nourishing as rice, but no 
effort is being made to teach the Orientals 
to use wheat, or how to use it. I have spent 
a number of winters in semi-tropical coun- 
tries, and at all the big functions they serve 
barbecued pork, a product of the native hog 
that is not fit to eat, but no effort is being 





made to sell fresh pork in any of these coun- 
tries. Of course, cured pork, such as ham and 
bacon, is to be found. I noticed also in Hono- 
lulu that the steamships running out of New 
Zealand are subsidized on the basis of the 
agricultural products that they haul, thereby 
making every steamship agent an active sell- 
ing agent for the farm products in New 
Zealand.”’ 

This idea of building up a big market for 
food in the Orient is a good one, provided we 
can really produce as much more cheaply than 
the Chinaman as this letter indicates. How- 
ever, if we are going to build up a big trade 
in the Orient, we must be prepared to accept 
something in exchange, and right now we are 
unable to visualize any commodity which the 
people of the United States are willing to take 
in large quantities. 





| ‘Odds and Ends — 





N JUNE, I had a nice talk with Merle Jen- 
kins, the man who has been inbreeding 
corn at the Iowa State College station for the 
last eight years. I am confident that some 
day hundreds of thousands of acres of Iowa 
corn willetrace back to inbreds developed by 
Jenkins. So far, he has not distributed any 
of his inbreds and probably will not for an- 
other year or two. When he does, there will 
be a rare opportunity for men who are really 
interested in corn breeding. Farmers who 
wish to prepare themselves to utilize these in- 
breds most intelligently should write to F. D. 
Richey, of the Bureau of Plant Industry, at 
Washington, D. C., for Bulletin 1489, on corn 
breeding. 

Jenkins told me that he had discovered two 
early Lancaster inbreds which have proved 
in recent years to give unusually good results 
when crossed with a number of the Reid Yel- 
low Dent inbreds. One of the best of the Reid 
inbreds for north-central Iowa seems to be 
Osterland 420. Quite complete records are 
kept of all the different inbreds, as to how 
they resist different diseases, stalk breakage, 
ete., not only in the inbred form but also in 
crosses. Slowly, perhaps, but surely, the corn 
breeding methods as being used by Jenkins at 
Ames, are bound to bring some unusual re- 
sults for the benefit of the state of Iowa. 
Speaking for myself, I am eagerly waiting 
the day when I ean obtain a few kernels of 
several of the different inbreds which Jenkins 
has proved by these different tests to be good. 
It will be a lot of fun to see how they cross 
with some of the inbreds which I have devel- 
oped myself. 





RIVING by the Adams ranch, in Sac 
county, Iowa, in June, I was interested 

in counting about forty single-row cultivators 
in a section field of corn. Most of them were 
fairly close together, and there seemed to be 
a man on horseback for twenty cultivators. 
About half-past eleven, this man seemed to be 
interested in getting the different men started 
toward the end of the field closest to the barn. 
The barn is a big one with stalls for about 190 
mules. There are eleven sections in the Adams 
ranch, and the horse (or mule) population is 
not quite as thick as on the average farm. If 
the eleven sections were divided up into forty- 
four average farms, there would doubtless be 
around 250 horses. In spite of using the sin- 
gle row cultivators, it would seem that the 
Adams ranch is getting pretty good results 
with the mules. Every time I see the Adams 
ranch, however, I can not but wonder as to 
whether they would make more money in case 
two-row, three-row or four-row tractors, in- 
stead of mules, were used in cultivating corn. 
Of course, there would then be the problem 
of a higher grade of labor understanding ma- 
chinery, and perhaps this explains the situa- 
tion as it exists. Or perhaps Mr. Adams fig- 
ures he gets better yields under the present 
system. HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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A Bull Ring That Worked 


Palo Alto Dairymen Raise Production Records 


are giving nearly a half more but- 
terfat than their dams.’’ 

‘*What did you do with the sire of your 
heifers?”’ 

‘‘Sold him to be slaughtered. Nobody 
wanted an old bull and I couldn’t use him any 
more.’’ 

‘*You should join a bull ring and then the 
bull would still have been in service.”’ 

‘‘What kind of a bull ring do you mean ?’’ 

‘‘One composed of several dairymen who 
band themselves together to buy bulls. The 


“MI HEIFERS just coming into milk 


bulls are passed from farm to farm at least. 


every two years. This allows the bulls to be 
kept in service as long as they are useful. 
3ulls that prove to be poor sires are of course 
discarded.’’ 

Wanting to know if a bull ring would work 
in actual practice, I asked the speaker, who 
apparently belonged to a bull ring, ‘‘Is there 
a successful bull ring in existence ?’’ 

‘*Yes. Up in Palo Alto county, Iowa, there 
is one that was organized in 1921. 
It has been in operation ever 
sinee.’”’ 

Realizing the many things that 
could enter into the failure of 
such an organization, such as 
carelessness in caring for the bulls 
and failure to meet assessments, I 
drove to Palo Alto county to visit 
the various members to see if such 
a bull ring as described actually 
could work. 

Eight years ago thirteen dairy- 
men in Palo Alto county formed 
what is known as the Palo Alto 
Holstein Bull Association. Nine 
of the origirial organizers still be- 
long to the association. One new 
member has been added, one has 
dropped out and two have quit 
farming. 

Those familiar with the organ- 
ization say that Olaf Nelson and 
H. A. Holgren were the active or- 
ganizers of the association. These 
men spent several days visiting 


By Guy Bush 


the various dairymen in their vicinity. Those 
who were interested were called together and 
the association formed. Fred Spies was elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer and has served in that 
capacity ever since. At this meeting an as- 
sessment of $8 per cow was made to buy bulls. 
This was found insufficient and was raised $2, 
making the original assessment $10 per cow. 

For a sinking fund to purchase new bulls 
as needed an annual assessment of 50 cents 
per calf was agreed upon. This was later 
found to be too small and was raised to $1 
per calf. 

With the original assessment five bulls were 
purchased. The by-laws of the association re- 
quire that the dams of all bulls used by the 
association must have a record of at least 500 
pounds of butterfat. It is not necessary to 
say that these standards were to a great ex- 
tent: responsible for the success of the associa- 
tion. None of the members was using as good 








Good bulls made the Palo Alto county bull ring a success. 


is on the farm of Oscar Suss. 


bulls as the first five purchased by the agg. 
ciation at the time the bull ring was formed 
Naturally there was considerable competition 
for the use of the newly purchased bulls, This 
was settled by dividing the association int 
five blocks, composed of one to three members, 
depending upon the size of their herds. Th 
various blocks then drew lots for the bulls, 

Five bulls were found insufficient so the 
number was increased. At the present time 
eight bulls are in service om the various farns 
of the ten members. Two members use the 
same bull where the herds are small. A bull 
is used two years, then passed on to the next 
in line according to the rotation decided upon 
at the time of organization. 

‘“Does it pay to be a member ?’’ I asked one 
of them. He replied: ‘‘I started with boarder 
cows eight years ago and my herd now aver. 
ages over 350 pounds of butterfat per year, 
I don’t need to tell you that it has helped me.” 

Another volunteered this statement: ‘‘Not 
one ef the original members would have pw. 
chased a bull as good as the ones 
we are using if he had not joined 
the association. We have been 
able to have the use of these good 
bulls at less expense than if each 
was going it alone and purchasing 
bulls as needed.’’ Another said: 
‘‘The average production of the 
cows owned by the members of 
this association was not over 17) 
pounds when we organized in 
1921. It is close to 400 pounds 
now. This was all done with an 
original investment of $10 per 
cow and our annual assessments 
which are $1 per calf.’’ 

The association rules require 
that each member keep the bull 
apart from the cow herd. The 
majority have bull pens which 
cost about $50 to build. This rule 
and a few others that deal with 
outside breeding charges, togeth- 
er with quality of bulls used and 
member cooperation, have made 
the ring a success. 


This one 


Killing Weeds With Chlorates 


Be Careful, Spray Thoroly and Don’t Mow 


LMOST overnight, chemical weed-killers 
A have found favor with corn belt farm- 

ers. Probably there is no more popu- 
lar farm topic in the corn belt right now than 
the use of chemical weed-killers. In Grundy 
county, Iowa, the Farm Bureau shipped in 
ten tons of sodium chlorate. It was rapidly 
distributed to members. In Floyd county, 
Iowa, the weed commissioners have been pro- 
vided with new chemical spray machines with 
which to kill noxious weeds. This same en- 
thusiasm may be found in other communities. 
Countless demonstrations have been requested 
among farmer groups during the present 
season. 

This general interest has developed because 
of the good ‘‘kills’’ obtained in spraying trou- 
blesome weeds with sodium chlorate and cal- 
cium chlorate. Contrast this new method of 
eradication with the laborious and oftentimes 
fruitless task of hoeing and plowing. 

As this is the time of year when chlorates 
are usually applied and because methods of 
application are not too well understood, their 
use and effect on noxious weeds should be 
earefully considered. Probably the first ques- 
tions on a weed-killing chemical are voiced in 
the following words: ‘‘ What is this weed-kill- 
ing stuff? Will it kill Canada thistle?’’ and, 
‘*How do you put it on?’’ 

Both sodium chlorate and calcium chlorate 
are chemical salts which will dissolve in water 
and are damaging to plant growth when ap- 
plied in sufficient quantity. A chlorate such 


as these is said to be 700 times more effective 
in plant-killing than ordinary common salt. 
These two chlorates possess more killing power 
per unit of cost than any other chemical. 
They are sold by drug companies’ at from 
9 to 15 cents a pound, depending on quantity 
purchased. 

There is a difference of opinion among au- 
thorities as to the respective merits of calcium 
chlorate and sodium chlorate. At first, the 
sodium salt was thought to be the most ef- 
fective. Later experiments, however, indicate 
that calcium chlorate may possibly be as ef- 
fective. Calcium chlorate is not as dangerous 
to handle as is sodium chlorate, but does re- 
quire ordinary precautions against open 
flames. Because it absorbs moisture from the 
air and vegetation and may be applied in the 
dry form, calcium chlorate has recently at- 
tracted considerable attention. Further ex- 
perimenting this season should more definite- 
ly show how the chlorates compare. 

Sodium chlorate was the first to receive at- 
tention ; large quantities of it were first used 
experimentally in western states. It gives 
very good ‘‘kills’’ on weeds, but one must use 
care in handling it. This chemical in com- 
bination with organic matter such as veg- 
etation or clothing becomes highly inflam- 
mable. Leave your pipe or cigar and matches 
at home when you go spraying. If your 
clothes, shoes or boots become moistened or 
saturated with the chlorate solution, never 
under any circumstances allow these gar- 


ments to dry on your body. Remove them 
while they are still wet and wash them thor. 
oly. It is desirable for two men to spray to 
gether for mutual protection. 

Many farmers have been reluctant to usé 
sodium chlorate on account of the dangers, 
but if proper precautions are taken the per 
is slight. It is preferable to walk backwards 
while making the spray application. This 
will tend to keep the liquid from your clothes 
and permits your watching the area which has 
been sprayed. 

The amount of either chemical necessaty 
for the majority of weeds varies from one 
pound per square rod to six pounds in rare 
eases. In general, one to two pounds pe 
square rod is enough. Sodium chlorate mu 
always be completely dissolved in water, at the 
rate of one pound per one gallon of water. 
Warm water will give the best solution. Cal- 
cium chlorate may be mixed in water at the 
same rate or it may be dusted dry on weeds. 
When the tops of weeds are living, applym# 
the chlorate in solution with a pressure pw? 
has been found to be the most efficient 
method. A hand pump that develops 129 ® 
150 pounds per square inch is satisfactory. 
sprinkler can or fly sprayer with a fine nozale 
wastes the chlorate. A very good knapsa¢ 
sprayer adapted to chemical spraying is n0¥ 
on the market. : 

Wet the weeds thoroly with the soluti 
For very smooth-leaved plants such as ¥® 
sow thistle, and wild lettuce, calcium chlora® 
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in the dry form has been found to be more 
effective. It is best applied in this form with 
a knapsack type of duster, which develops a 
strong air stream. During the time of year 
when the tops of weeds are largely dead, 
Idaho experimenters found that dry chlorate 
cave as good results as applications made in 
the form of sprays. 

Generally the most efficient use of chlorates 
has resulted from applications made during 
July and August when the plants were in 
ploom or later stages of development. Com- 
plete ‘‘kills’’? from one application, even tho 
heavy, have been infrequent. Often good 
“Ii]ls’? are secured when a second spray is 
applied to all growth that the first spray did 
not kill or when a heavy midsummer spray 1s 
followed by a second treatment the following 
spring as soon as growth is well started. 
However, at the University of Minnesota sta- 
tion, applications of chlorates made not ear- 
lier than the first week in November and up 
to the time the ground-froze have given either 
complete ‘‘kills’’ or nearly so. Applying the 
drv material at this time has given as satisfac- 
tory results as applying it in the form of a 
spray. 

There is some difference of opinion as to 


how chlorates work on plants. It is generally 
understood that they penetrate the plant tis- 
sues thru the leaves, and possibly thru the 
roots. Chemical material which soaks into 
the ground may enter the roots. There is a 
sickening of the plant after spraying. Many 
wither and die upon the first application. 
Others seem to have survived, but many of 
them die during the winter. The remainder 
usually can be killed with a second appliea- 
tion in the spring. Roots in the spring will 
usually show a brown coloration, thus indi- 
eating a ‘‘kill.’’ 

It is unwise to cultivate thru weed patches 
that you intend to treat within a short time 
or which have been treated. Underground 
shoots that are severed from the parent plant 
during cultivation may not absorb any ehlo- 
rate and will be free to start a new plant 
above ground. Neither is it wise to cut off a 
portion of the foliage before spraying. The 
foliage above ground represents the amount 
of root growth below ground. Thus it is es- 
sential that all of the foliage shall absorb the 
chlorate solution so as to thoroly poison the 
root system. Do not cut or burn the dead 
growth until the following year. Such a pro- 
cedure may interfere with the action of the 





chlorate upon the roots of the weed. However, 
in ease one sees he will not be able to spray 
the plant before it will have gone to seed, the 
seed-bearing parts should be removed from 
the plant. Spraying after a plant has formed 
seed will kill only the parent stalk. 

When the total amount of chemical applied 
has been three or four pounds or more per 
square rod of area, the soil in a considerable 
number of instances has remained sterile for a 
full year after the last application was made. 
This is not objectionable when only small 
spots are treated, but on larger areas would 
increase the cost of eradication thru loss of 
the crop. The effects of light chlorate treat- 
ment on many test fields in November have 
with few exceptions disappeared from the soil 
by the following May or June. 

The chlorates are chrystalline substances 
resembling common salt in appearanee. They 
have a salty taste and animals that do not 
have plenty of common salt will lick greedily 
any vegetation or ground to which chlorates 
have been applied. If they take large quanti- 
ties, there is some danger that animals, par- 
ticularly sheep, will be poisoned. Keep plenty 
of salt before the livestock and there will be 
little danger. 


Making Harvest Work Lighter 


Pick-Up 


N A HOT July afternoon in yeays gone 
O by a hundred thousand harvest hands 

have wiped their sweaty brows and 
wished for easier jobs. Ten thousand boys 
have turned from the field at night, weary 
from the work of lugging bundles all day. 
Farmers on their binders have made the last 
round in fading twilight, still wondering if 
the grain would stand until Monday. 

Men in factories miles away learned of 
these troubles. Inventors set to work. Now 
we have the combines. They require no more 
shocking by hand; no more threshing season. 
Instead there is one combine operation. 
The hired hand that used to shock behind 
the binder, now hauls grain away from 
the combine. If his farmer-employer has 
the latest in machinery, he does not as 
much as scoop off the load. There is an 
upright elevator in a combination double 
corn crib and grain bin, which does the 
unloading. The boy probably operates the 
tractor that draws the combine machine. 
The farmer sits on the humming binder- 
thresher and works the necessary levers. 
In a few days, their grain harvesting is 
done. Grain is in the bin. The house- 
wife has not prepared a single threshing 
dinner. 

Of course, this is not the general har- 
vesting picture in the corn belt. Harvest- 
Ing small grain with combines is a com- 
paratively new practice and is constantly 
wndergoing changes and modifications. It 
presents certain economic handicaps for 
the small farmer. Combined grain pre- 
sents certain drying problems. Neverthe- 
less, more and more machines will be in 
operation in the corn belt in 1930. For 
that reason, it is worth while to review the 
Present combining machinery and meth- 
ods, including the more successful means 
of grain drying and storage. Three men 
tan harvest from twenty to thirty-five 
acres per day. This is the great merit of the 
"g—its labor-saving advantages. 

_ Tests conducted at Iowa State College dur- 
Ing the past several years show that this de- 
layed harvesting resulted in an inerease in 
veld and quality of wheat. This is because 
the wheat kernel continues to fill after the 
hormal self-binder cutting season. With oats 
and other grains this filling-out gain was not 
hoticeable, 

den, mer of agricultural colleges have 

“own that under average harvesting condi- 
lions, the total loss of grain in combining is 
about one-third to one-half that lost by the 
Usual method. 

Many farmers have been skeptical about the 
wag because they feared unfavorable 
ather right at harvest time and that 

down’? grain would result in heavy losses 


Attachment Improves the Combine 


from shattering. At first, this was a severe 
handicap, but engineers have produced the 
windrow and pick-up method. Under this 
system, a farmer can start windrowing the 
grain about as early as he would start a bin- 
der. There are combines on the market with 
a detachable sickle, platform and reel. This 
detachable apparatus will put each swath 
from the sickle into a light windrow on top 
of the stubble where the air can get into the 
grain. 

The grain is allowed to cure until time 
and weather will permit threshing. Then the 





Combine pick-up takes small grain from the windrow. 


entire combine machine, fitted out with a 
pick-up attachment, is brought into the field 
and threshing begins. Windrowed grain 
will stand heavy rains without serious loss of 
quality and without being beaten into the 
stubble. At the combine demonstration at 
Ames, Iowa, last summer, rain-beaten grain 
was easily and satisfactorily handled. 

It is generally agreed that the windrow and 
pick-up method practically solves another of 
the combine problems—the moisture problem. 
Grain when cut with a binder ordinarily con- 
tains around 30 per cent moisture, a large 
part of which is lost before threshing several 
weeks later. Grain can not safely be stored if 
it contains more than 13 to 15 per cent moist- 
ure. However, if the combining is delayed 
until about ten days after one would start a 
binder, the moisture content usually will be 


low enough for safe storage. Of course, the 
windrower ean be started almost as soon as a 
binder and the harvest will be safer. Most 
observers believe that the windrower and 
pick-up attachment are necessary to make the 
combine practical under average corn belt 
harvest conditions. 

Combine users may feel more secure if they 
provide some special means for drying the 
newly-threshed grain. An ordinary corn erib 
with tight floor can be used for storing grain 
by setting galvanized sheet metal between the 
studdings so as to close up the openings in the 

erib side. This permits spreading the 
grain out over considerable area so that it 
has a better chance to dry. 

Probably the most satisfactory farm 
granary is the double crib type, with 
eight-foot corn cribs on each side of a ten- 
foot driveway and with bins for small 
grain overhead. With this arrangement 
it is possible to use a vertical dump or an 
endgate drop elevator for delivering corn 
into the cribs and grain into the overhead 
bins. It also permits aerating of damp 
grain by changing it from one bin to an- 
other by means of the elevator. Where 
grain is spread out, moisture will evapo- 
rate readily and there should be little 
need for ventilation. Considerable infor- 
mation on ventilating small grain bins 
may be secured by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for bulletins which discuss 
this subject in detail. 

The newest development in grain han- 
dling equipment is the use of fans to 
blow ear corn and grain. These are cap- 
able of blowing grain as from a thresh- 
ing machine to a granary thru pipes 400 
or more feet long, laid on the ground. 
The use of a grain blower has a very ben- 
eficial effect in aerating and conditioning 
grain that is too damp to store safely. 

In these new methods of harvesting and 
storing grain there is always the financial 
consideration. Interest on the investment, de- 
preciation and other overhead costs must be 
kept down by covering as many. acres as pos- 
sible. Most authorities agree that about 300 
acres of small grain per year is the safe min- 
imum. Hence most combines so far have been 
bought for large land owners or for company 
farms. Many owners use the machines for 
harvesting such crops as soybeans, sweet clo- 
ver, pop corn, buckwheat, flax and similar 
crops. In view of this and other facts already 
considered, it is entirely possible that, once 
the use of the windrow attachment is thoroly 
understood, several farmers can Own a com- 
bine together just as they would own a small 
thresher, or an individual farmer can do cus- 
tom work for his neighbors. 
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The Widow 


That Wasn’t 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN 


Author of gape Cod St 


ories,” “Rugged Waters,” 


alusha, the Magnificent,” Ete. 


T WOULD seem that John Ellery, 

young Regular minister in Trumet, 
is getting farther and farther into 
trouble. His housekeeper, Keziah Cof- 
fin, and Annabel Daniels, now know 
of his secret strolls 
with Grace Van 
Horne, the adopted 
daughter of Cap’n 
Eben Hammond, lead- 
er of the opposing 
Come-Outer church. 
Keziah will keep still, 
but Annabel — well, 
her father being on 
the Regular parish 
committee does not 
help matters any. 
And, besides, Anna- 


By. / 





bel liked the minis: 4 an i 
ter for herself. Poor Ba ! y Mi) 
Grace! She is in the i! WO 4 
house when Cap’n yi\ nit 
Elkanah Daniels Y i |] 
bursts in on Cap’n \ y | 
Eben and = exposes 1 y 
this secret and for- 
bidden love. 

“She saw him 


HERE was an in- the 
stant of silence. 
Grace, crouching on the stairs, noticed 
the change in her uncle’s voice as he 
answered. 
“My own family?” he repeated slow- 











ly. “My own—— And the Regular 
church What do you mean? Has 
Nat 

“No, he ain’t. But that cussed girl 
of yours , 

“Stop! What do you mean? Gracie! 
My Grace! What is it? For mercy 
sakes, Elkanah——” 


“Humph! I wondered if I couldn't 
get some sense into you finally. Now 
go and see if there’s anybody else in 
the house.” , 

“But—but there ain’t. I know there 
ain’t. Hannah’s gone, and Gracie’s at 
meetin’ by this time.” 

“She? Humph! Well, maybe she‘s 
at meeting and maybe she isn’t. Maybe 
she is over in Peters’s pines, hugging 
and kissing that man she’s met there 
every Sunday for I don’t know how 
long Here! Let go, you old fool! 
Let go, I tell you!” 

A chair fell to the floor with a bang. 
There was the sound of hard breathing 
and scuffling. 

“You liar!” snarled Captain Eben. 
“You low-lived liar! By the Almighty, 
Elkanah Daniels, I’ll You take that 
back or I’ll choke the everlastin’ soul 
out of you. I will 

“Let go, you lunatic! 
self. Listen! I’m not lying. It’s the 
truth. She’s met a man, I tell you. 
Been meeting him for months, I guess. 
There! Now will you listen?” 

The scuffling had ceased, but the 
heavy breathing continued. 

“A man!” gasped Eben. “A man! 
Gracie! It’s a-——- Who is he? What’s 
his name?” 

“His name’s John Ellery, and he’s 
minister of the Regular church in this 
town, that’s who he is! Here! Hold 
up! Good Lord! Are you dying? 
Hold up!” 

The girl on the stairs sprang to her 
feet. Her head was reeling, and she 
could scarcely stand, but she blindly 
began the descent. She must go to her 
uncle. She must! But Captain Daniels’ 
voice caused her to halt once more. 

“There, there!” it said in a tone of 
relief. “That’s better; sit still now.” 

“Just let me be. I ain’t what I used 
to be, and this—— I’m all right, I tell 
you. Grace! And—and What was 
it you just said? I—I don’t believe I 
heard it right.” 

“I said that daughter of yours, or 
niece, or whatever she is, this Grace 
Van Horne, has been meeting young 
Ellery, our minister, in Peters’s grove. 
Been meeting ‘him and walking with 
him, and kissing him, and——” 

“It’s a lie! It ain’t so, Elkanah! 
Prove it, or—— It—it can’t be so, can 
it? Who saw her?” 

“Never mind. The one that did’ll 











You’ll kill your- 








never tell—unless it’s necessary. They 
are fixing to be married, and 

“Married! She marry a Reg’lar min- 
ister! Oh 








“Hush! 


Listen! We can stop ’em. 
I know it would be a 
good catch for her, 
the sneaking, design- 
ing Well, never 
mind. But it can’t 
be. It sha’n’t be. 
You’ve got to tell her 
so, Hammond. We 
folks of the Regular 
church have pride in 
our society; we won’t 
have it disgraced. 
And we have been 
proud of our minis- 
ter, the young rattle- 
headed fool! We'll 
save him if we can. 
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TY a. If we can’t—” the 
WH, 22—= speaker’s teeth grit- 


ted—“‘then we'll send 
him to eternal smash 
or die trying. 
“Here’s where you 
can come in, Ham- 
mond. It may be she 
does really care for 
him; or maybe she’s after position and 
money. Well, you talk to her. You tell 
her that if she keeps on going with 
him, if she doesn’t break off this damn- 
able business now, tomorrow, I’ll ruin 
John Ellery as sure as I’m a living 
man. He'll be ruined in Trumet any- 
how. He’ll be thrown out by the par- 
ish committee. I’m not sure that his 


on his knees by 
sofa.” 


church people won’t tar and feather 
him. Marrying a low-down Come-Outer 
hussy! As if there wa’n’t decent girls 
of good families he might have had! 
But losing this church won’t be the 
only thing that’ll happen to him. The 
committee’ll see that he doesn’t get an- 
other one. I’ll use my influence and 
have him thrown out of the Regular 
ministry. Think I can’t? What sort of 
yarns do you suppose will be told about 
him and her, meeting the way they 
did? Won’t the county papers print 
some fine tales? And won’t the Boston 
ones enjoy such a scandal? I tell you, 
Eben Hammond, that young chap’s 
name will be dragged so deep in the 
mud it’ll never get clean again.” 


E STOPPED for breath. His com- 
panion was silent. After a mo- 
ment, he continued: 

“You tell her that, Hammond,” he 
went on. “If she really cares for him, 
it’ll be enough. She won’t let him ruin 
his life. And I’ll keep quiet till I hear 
from you. Why am I doing this? I'll 
tell you. I like him. He isn’t orthodox 


enough to suit me, but I have liked him. 





mighty well. And Anna Humph! 
That’s neither here nor there. What 
I’m fighting for is the Trumet Regular 
church. That’s my church, and I’ll have 
no dirty scandal with Come-Outers 
dragging it down. Now you under- 
stand. Will you tell her what I’ve 
said?” 5 
“Elkanah Daniels,” said Eben slow- 
ly, his voice shaking from nervous ex- 
haustion and weakness, but with a fine 
ring of determination in every word, 
“Elkanah Daniels, you listen to me. 
I’ve heard you thru. If your yarn is 
true, then my heart is broke, and I 
wish I might have died afore I heard 
it. But I didn’t die, and I have heard 
it. I love that girl of mine better’n 
the whole wide world, and yet I’d ruth- 


Baby Beef Profits and Losses 


BABY BEEF-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Fat 900-pound cattle sold in the 
month of June for $9.60 a hundred or 
nearly a dollar cheaper than in May 
and nearly $3 a hundred cheaper than 
during the winter. Ordinarily the 
June prices are better than the winter 
prices and it was quite astonishing to 
see such a severe break in the month 
of June. However, we have been point- 
ing out for the past; two months that 
baby beeves were likely to be selling 
cheaper than corn this summer. 

Nine hundred-pound fat steers mar- 
keted in June of 1930 were fattened on 
corn which cost 86 cents a bushel on a 
Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average of 
ten years it has required the value of 
66.5 bushels of such corn to convert a 
calf weighing 400 pounds the preced- 
ing August into a 900-pound medium 
fat steer for the June market. Last 
August a 400-pound calf cost $42. The 
cost of a 900-pound fat steer finished 
in June was, therefore, about $99.19. 
The selling price was $9.60 a hundred 
or $86.40 a head, which would indicate 
a loss of $12.79 a head in June of 1930. 
This is the most serious loss suffered 
by baby beeves since the hard times 
in 1921. 


There is no great over-production 
of beef cattle at the present time. In 
fact, there would be a considerable 
under-production if it were not for the 
great wave of psychological fear which 


has temporarily swept over the coun- 
try. 

We anticipate that our chart will 
continue to show a loss for the rest of 
the summer. Nevertheless with half- 
finished cattle we are inclined to think 
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er see her dead afore me than ma: 

to a Reg’lar minister. Disgrage 

him! Disgrace to your miser’ble , 
church! What about the disgrage 4 
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to him or you—or any of your Cantina To t 
lip-servin’ crew. I'll tell her to choo eral y 
between him and me. And if gyMypons 
chooses him, I’ll send her out of thylMon two 
door. I’ll do my duty and read her gyfer the 
of my congregation. And I'll know ghiicmall | 
has gone to everlastin’ hell, and thay followi 
worse’n the poorhouse. That’s al] spring 
night, Elkanah. Now you better go” Mywithst< 
“Humph! Well, I declare! Yoy and Ju 
a bigoted——” next yé 
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Chicago hogs in June averaged abou 
$9.50 a hundred, or about. 55 cents, 
hundred less than during April and 
May. Ordinarily there is a decline jn 
hog prices during early June, but this 
year the break came in ‘late June 
which was rather a surprise. 

A price of $9.50 a hundred at (Chi 
cago in June is about equivalent to 1) 
cents for corn on Iowa farms. Com 
sold on most Iowa farms for somewhat 
less than this so many farmers thought 
that they were making money by feed. 
ing corn to hogs. However, when we 
take into account the fact that com 
was higher in price last winter thanit 
is at the present time and that the 
hogs which are now going to market 
contain much of this corn which oth 
erwise might have been sold last win 
ter, we can reach the conclusion that 
hogs are somewhat lower in_ price 
right. now than corn. 

The weighted price of Chicago No.? 
corn fed into hogs marketed in June 
of 1930 was 86 cents a bushel. Asa 
ten-year average hogs have sold in the 
month of June at a price equivalent to 
12.1 bushels of such corn. The value 
of 12.1 bushels of 86-cent corn gives 4 
cost of $10.31 a hundred. The selling 
price was $9.50 a hundred, or there 
was a loss of 81 cents a hundred. This 
contrasts with a loss of 64 cents a hur 
dred in May and $1.15 a hundred ia 
April. 

Our chart. indicates that hogs havé 
been below their normal ratio to com 
for nearly three years. This is the 
longest sub-normal relationship whicl 
hogs have experienced for maby, 
many years. 

We can not help but believe that 
hog prices will be relatively highet 
than corn prices before the year 193 
is finished. We say this in spite d 
the disquieting drop which hog prices 
took during the last half of June. At 
that time apparently there was a get 
eral convulsion which took place 
the prices of a great many commoti 
ties. To some extent this may have 
been psychological as a result of sigh 
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Summer Clover Seeding 


To the Editor: As I have for sev- 
eral years depended almost entirely 
upon sweet clover for pasture, I have, 
on two occasions, had to resort to oth- 
er than seeding with spring sown 
small grain to insure pasture for the 
following year. Several years ago my 
spring sown sweet clover failed to 
withstand a prolonged drouth in May 
and June. This left me facing the 
next year pasture problem. I decided 
to experiment a little. A twelve acre 
field of corn was given its last cultiva- 
tio just before it reached the knee 
high stage. A three-row weeder with 
the teeth removed over the rows, was 
yun over the field crosswise. This 
did 2 good job of leveling the ridges 
and also made a good seed bed. About 
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newhat oe 
‘hought ——=— 
eo sixteen pounds of scarified seed was 
t cold sown to the acre with a broadcast 
than it seeder and the weeder was again run 
rat the over the field to cover. the seed. At 
masa the end of the growing season the 
ch oth! plants had reached a height of six to 
at whe ten inches. Barly the following spring 
on that the stalks were broken down with a 
pre harrow. This field produced one of 

the best sweet clover pastures I have 
o No! ever had. 
= dee When sweet clover is sown in corn 


it must be done before the corn is tall 
enough to be broken off by the ma- 
chinery used at the time of seeding. 

In 1928 our spring sown sweet clo- 
ver again failed and again I was up 
against the pasture problem. It was 
too late in the season to seed in corn 
80 another method was used. Early 
in August a stubble field was disked 
and about twelve pounds of sweet clo- 
ver and three pounds of a mixture of 
timothy and alsike clover was sown 
per acre. A heavy rain fell a day or 
two after seeding which started the 
seed to growing in fine shape. A good 
growth was obtained before freezing 
weather set in. This seeding produced 
a good pasture in 1929. I would not 
advise seeding sweet clover this late 
inthe season as a regular practice, but 
in an emergency it is worth a trial. 
Plenty of moisture and warm weather 
are necessary if any success is to be 
had by this method.—R. B. Brown, 
Lyon County, Iowa. 
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a Sneak Reading In” 

ise Wem To the Editor: Mr. Justesen finds 
vill be@@that the rural teachers are deplorably 
| com lacking in adequate training. He gives 
t sit@#this as one of the most important rea- 


ons why rural teachers’ work com- 
Dares so unfavorably with that of city 
teachers, “The proof of the pudding 
sin the eating.” Can he show us that 
the average child who gets his early 
éducation in a city school turns out a 
hore valuable citizen than the country 
school product? 

If repetition ever made things true, 
then I would know that Mr. Justesen 
right when he airs that old idea that 
the city teacher’s work is simpler be- 
‘aise she teaches only one grade. 
_ some of my folks came from 

ouri; anyway I never believed 
that forty children in any one grade 
“ like forty peas in a pod. I think 
orty children are forty problems and 
: a be considered as such. 
| doubt if many of the latest meth- 

“ Which the highly trained city 
.. use are as wonderful as they 
cracked up to be. She uses proj- 

* Much as a dentist uses anesthet- 
by means of them she manages to 
reading and writing and arith- 



















metic into a child’s head all unbe- 
knownst to him. The country school 
child has the three R’s served to him 
quite plainly because his teacher is 
pressed for time. And I wouldn’t won- 
der if he were just as happy and 
learned just as fast and just as much. 

I suppose there are some badly con- 
ducted rural schools but surely they 
average better than they used to. I 
have known girls who had no normal 
training or college training to pass the 
examinations and become splendid 
teachers; yes, they sometimes do good 
work even in their first term. I don’t 
think the beginners are as great a 
menace as those teaching failures who, 
by means of a good certificate, can go 
on teaching year after year. Certainly 
there ought to be some means of defi- 
nitely eliminating the teacher who has 
proved herself incompetent. 

I thought the story about the two 
boys, by Mr. Justesen, which was in 
the paper some time ago, was fine to 
set us thinking.—Farm Woman, Iowa. 


Likes Consolidated Schools 


To the Editor: Mr. Justesen tells 
about the standardized school. I know 
how much they are an improvement 
over the old type school. But, while 
the building is so much better, con- 
veniences, etc., did Mr. Justesen find 
that the teachers are doing as well, 
perhaps, as those in the consolidated 
schools? Are these teachers gener- 
ally as well prepared? Isn’t it true 
that the teachers are willing to begin 
in such schools but more often than 
not use them merely as stepping 
stones; places where they may gain 
“experience” for the sake of prepara- 
tion for a place less lonely in environ- 
ment, more chance for advancement 
and especially bigger salary? Does 
he find that teachers generally are 
proud of the fact that they are teach- 





ing in a rural one-room school rather 
than in a larger one? It is this teach- 
er question more than any other, I be- 
lieve, that is determining the fate of 
tke district school. 

I think it is too bad that farmers are 
willing to accept the problem of hiring 
teachers as it stands. With the right 
sort of teacher, a good standard school 
could be a very ideal place of educa- 


tion, but how many “right sort of 
teachers” are there? True, we don’t 
find the “right sort’ always in the 
consolidated or even the city schools. 
But I believe they are found more 
often there. I believe that the inex- 
perienced tho trained teacher has a 
much better chance of advancement 
under the direction of a superintend- 
ent than alone in a district school. But 
the rule doesn’t work that way. There 
are too many school directors who do 
not really understand the need of 
proper training and background in a 
teacher, too many districts where the 
teacher must be measured by the sal- 
ary they are able to pay. 

Then, the little school is probably 
very good, maybe even better for the 
children in the lower grades. But as 
far as I have had any chance for ob- 
servation, I find that the older chil- 
dren do much better in larger schools. 
Those who finish eighth grade in con- 
solidated schools are very much better 
equipped for high school than district 
eighth graders. The district school 
teacher simply hasn’t the time to give 
them, and so often, herself, doesn’t 
have the proper training or experience. 

One of the big advantages, to my 
mind, of consolidation is the high 
school. Parents needn’t worry about 
sending their children to town at just 
the time when they should be kept at 
home. Also the high school years can 
then be spent in country environment 
among children from the farms, rather 
than among city children, whose out- 
look is so foreign to theirs, this during 
that period when ideals are being 
formed.—A Consolidated School Pa- 
tron, Boone County, Iowa. 


Ridding Land of Noxious 
Weeds 


To the Editor: In a recent issue I 
noted what you have to say in regard 
to weeds and Canadian thistles. I will 
say that they aren’t hard to get cleaned 





out. All we need is a law to make 
the land owner pay the expense of the 
work and not expect the poor renter to 
do it. We do not need a white col- 
lared man to draw a large salary and 
do no good, as the white collars did 
for the European corn borer. If there 
is to be a large amount of money 
spent, give it to the farmer that does 
the work and not to the white collar 
that knows nothing only to pocket the 
money. 

I have eighty acres here and had 
about one and a half acres of thistles 
which I have successfully cleaned out 
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this past year. If the land owners 
will get busy and help their tenants 
it will be easy to get rid of them. As 
to quack grass, I can’t see as it does a 
great lot of harm if properly farmed. 
But by all means keep the white col- 
lars out as they only take the cash 
and the farmer does the rest anyway. 
—Roy W. Hamilton, Palo Alto County, 
Iowa. 

Editor’s Note: We did not suggest 
the creation of a white collar job, the 
holder of which would tell farmers 
what to do, but rather the hiring of ex- 
perienced men such as Mr. Hamilton 
to help their neighbors and look after 
land the owners of which refuse to 
clear of serious weed pests. It would 
do what he emphasizes, make the land 
owner bear his share of the burden. 


Lower Shipping Losses 


Right Loading and Feeding Will Do It 


HE heat waves of summer always 

bring grief to the shipper who 
does a haphazard job of loading out 
his livestock. This season usually is 
productive of heavy loss thru exces- 
sive shrinkage or death of a few ani- 
mals during shipment. 

Much of this trouble can be avoided 
by a few simple precautions. Go easy 
on the feed and use wet sand to bed 
the car. Abundant grass or straw bed- 
ding and a heavy feed of corn contrib- 
ute to overheating of the animals; 
straw keeps the car too warm and corn 
produces unnecessary heat in the ani- 
mals’ bodies. 

Load slowly. If a shipper races his 
hogs—especially fat ones—about the 
lots and into the car, he is adding to 
his chance of loss by death and excess 
shrinkage. 

It pays to know the capacity of a 
car. There is no advantage in crowd- 
ing in a few extras. Overcrowded hogs 
fight and lose weight. 





Flood in South America 


Another good travel series is on 
the way. Francis Flood, inimitable 
travel story writer for Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, is 
tramping over a good part of South 
America this summer, shooting 
wild boars, chumming with the na- 
tives, and incidentally gathering a 
great deal of information for arti- 
cles. He will be back this fall to 
tell us about his experiences. 


Mr. Flood’s series of articles will 
start in this paper along in the 
fall, He will be available for a se- 
ries of lectures during the winter 
months. 

At the right is our latest picture 
from Flood. He is holding a wild 
pig, shot along the head-waters of 
the Amazon. 




















Avoid the temptation to overfeed 
the animals to be shipped. They do 
better on water alone. Sharp-eyed 
buyers at the markets spot the “filled” 
animals. Besides, “filled” animals usu- 
ally show the highest percentage of 
shrink. If hogs are excited by the 
strange surroundings, one is justified 
in scattering a little corn up the run- 
way leading to the loading chute and 
into the car. Put very little corn in 
the car, however. 

This is cooperating with the railroad 
company. Provided the shipper takes 
these precautions and the railroad 
company furnishes a good car, sand 
to bed it, and prompt service, one may 
be reasonably sure that his stock will 
arrive in good condition. 

These same general recommenda- 
tions apply to cattle and sheep. 

Ordinarily, a feeding is in order as 
soon as the stuff arrives at the yards. 
Feed at the hour usually observed at 
home on the farm. Morning is prefer- 
able. Feed supplied at this time gives 
a better account, digests better and is 
relished more. 

Railroads have done considerable to- 
ward improving freighting service. It 
remains for the shipper to eliminate 
shipping losses caused by overloading 
the car and “filling” the animals. This 
can be done. A car of hogs was re- 
cently shipped from southeastern Ne- 
braska to East St. Louis in about thir- 
ty-six hours. When weighed at the 
stockyards, the hogs showed an aver- 
age shrink of only about two pounds. 
According to government figures, the 
normal shrink for a similar journey 
should be 5.1 pounds per head as an 
average. The heaviest shrink in all 
kinds of livestock is usually during 
the first twelve hours of the journey. 

This same car of hogs sold for $10.40 
a hundred, which was 15 cents above 
the market for that day. There was a 
saving in shrink of $25.36. Of course, 
this was an unusual record, but it indi- 
cates what can be done thru judicious 
loading and feeding for shipment. 
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“Now: I Do!” 


“J DON’T like milk!” 
“I don’t like milk!” 


Sung to the tune of “Marjorie Daw,” 
this was nothing if not startling when 
milk, in its original form, was placed 
before two youngsters of the family, 
aged six and eight, respectively. “I 
won’t drink mine,” said the six-year- 
old. “It’s raw,” contributed the elder. 

And so chief-big-cook had to devise 
a way and means of enticing the con- 
tents of the milk glass down the 
throats of the rebellants. 

Six-year-old couldn’t eat. eggs with 
any degree of satisfaction, so eggnogs 
were out of the question. Eight-year- 
old liked them, and on my trip to town 
I found a glass egg beater which was 
just large enough to hold an egg and 
a generous glass of milk. With a 
perky little apron tied about her, 
eight-year-old prepared her noon and 
night eggnog, drank it down and went 
to bad saying, “Hurry up, tomorrow, 
I like my milk.” 

A different plan must be made for 
eix-year-old. “A very special way” of 
making milk toast was devised. Days 
when this bit of energy seemed to be 
constantly flying over the yard in ef- 
forts to catch the feathers the summer 
wind blew about required a warm dish 
for lunch or supper. So brown bread 
was sliced, toasted and spread liber- 
ally with butter. Cold milk was 
poured over it and the dish (a shallow 
glass baking dish is supreme for this) 
set into the oven. When the milk had 
soaked in, more milk was added, then 
warmed up very much, and sweetened 
with just a bit of sugar or a bit of 
jelly on top. Sometimes dates were 
added, or apricots (previously cooked) 
or a marshmallow. 

Rice pudding sometimes solved the 
milk problem. One quart of milk was 
used with one-half cup of rice, one 
cup of raisins, two tablespoons of su- 
gar, one teaspoon of salt and one ta- 
blespoon of corn starch. The rice is 
boiled in water until tender, then 
mixed with the other ingredients and 
baked until it sets firm. 








Cream soups—especially pea soup, 
celery, onion or asparagus soups— 
were well relished. To enliven them 
sometimes bread was cut into small 
cubes and toasted, then sprinkled on 
top. 

A few drops of vanilla in milk which 
has been warmed slightly was another 
reason for six-year-old to say, “Now I 
do like milk!”—M. L. M. 





Care of Cut Flowers 


UT flowers will last much longer in 
bouquets if given proper care di- 
rectly after picking. Carry a small 
deep pail of water with you to the 
flower garden or woods and as flowers 
are picked insert the stems in the 
water up to the flower heads. Leave 
them at. least an hour before arrang- 
ing in shallow flower holders. This 
will allow long stemmed flowers to 
fill up with water. Flowers with hol- 
low stems sometimes wilt, due to the 
fact that air fills up the stems and 
prevents the water from being drawn 
up. To avoid this, cut the stems un- 
der water and leave them for a while 
to fill with water rather than air. 
Sometimes sealing the ends of stems 
with melted paraffin or a-hot iron be- 
fore arranging in bouquets helps to 
prolong their keeping qualities. 
Roses are difficult to keep fresh 
for any length of time when arranged 
in’ shallow bowls as the stems do not 








A Number of Things 








draw water readily. Bowls which will 
keep the stems over half covered with 
water are more satisfactory for this 
flower. 

Bouquets of flowers will last much 
longer if they are removed from shal- 
low flower holders at night and are 
allowed to stand in deep vases or pails 
over night. 

If you are wanting certain flowers 











for some special occasion, picking 
them in the bud state just before open- 
ing and placing them in a deep vessel 
in a cool cellar or basement will keep 
them in good condition two or more 
days before they are used. 

If you have occasion to send flowers 
to city friends or sick people in hos- 
pitals, pick the flowers in the méorn- 
ing, allow them to stand in deep water 
at least an hour, pack in boxeselined 
with oiled paper, sprinkle lightly with 
water and close the box tightly. This 
usually assures their arrival in good 
condition.—R. C. 





Cook Book Puzzles 


_ often wondered what the little 
girl who said that stirring was “tak- 
ing a spoon and going round and round 
in a dish,” would say about beating! 
What. is the difference between stir- 
ring and beating? Cutting and fold- 
ing? Does that new fangled word 
“saute’’ mean any more than plain old- 
fashioned “frying”? 

These cook book riddles aren’t 
solved by the dictionary or the cross- 
word puzzle method. Dame Experi- 
ence always tells you when you are 
wrong (after you've found out for 
yourself), but she seldom offers the 
right solution. It is only with the gen- 
erous aid of her two helpers, “Try It” 
and “Try It Again,” that we find out 
much about these puzzles. But they 
have shown that there really is a dif- 
ference in beating and stirring. When 
you stir a batter you mix it with cir- 
cular motions, but when you beat it 
you turn the ingredients over and 
over. Cutting a mixture, as you do 
when you cut fat into flour in pas- 
tries, is done by a vertical downward 
motion. Folding is the motion of turn- 
ing the mixture over and over very 
gently. Stirring mixes ingredients, 
beating encloses air in the mixture, 
while cutting and folding prevent en- 
closed air from escaping. 

Frying is cooking by means of im- 
mersion in hot, deep fat, and sauteing 
is cooking in a small quantity of fat. 

In the language of the cook book, 
one word can mean a lot of things. 
For instance, fricasseeing is a combi- 
nation of sauteing and serving with 
sauce. Braising is a combination of 
stewing and baking and is applied to 
the cooking of meats. When you read 
one word in the cook book it may mean 
that you have several things to do. 
Lyonnaise is the word which means 
that you slice or chop some cold boiled 
potatoes and fry them with butter and 
onions. 

Mayonnaise and salad dressing are 
not identical. The only thing they 
have in common is that they are both 
used on salads. Mayonnaise is un- 
cooked dressing made with oil, while 
salad dressing is cooked with eggs, 
milk and flour. 

By cutting stale bread into cubes, 


baking them or frying (not sauteing) 
until brown we have croutons. 

A light, fluffy dish prepared with 
beaten eggs makes a souffle out of the 
eggs and when other ingredients are 
added you may have anything from 
cheese to spinach souffle. 

A soup is a soup but it also may be 
a bouillon, consomme and puree. The 
puzzle is, when is it which? Bouillon 
is a soup made from lean beef, deli- 
cately seasoned. Consomme is soup 
made from several kinds of meat, high- 
ly seasoned with vegetables and spice. 
It is served clear. Puree is soup made 
from vegetables or fish forced thru a 
strainer and retained in the soup; milk 
and seasonings are added. There you 
have soup in its Sunday, holiday and 
every-day clothes. 

No matter how you look at it a- cook 
book is a puzzle, but it’s a bigger puz- 
zle if you don’t look at it.—Lydia 
Cooley. 





From Cane to Garden 


WAS visiting an old friend of my 

mother’s, down in the country, one 
day last winter and was greatly inter- 
ested in the contents of the “front 
room.” It was typical of the furnish- 
ings of twenty-five years ago and each 
of the pieces of furniture and bric-a- 
brac had a distinct phase of reverence 
in the mind and heart of my old friend. 
There was a hair wreath, made from 
locks of friends and relatives; shells 











and rocks and a few pieces of china 
sent by some friend as a souvenir of 
a trip; the walnut stand and what-not 
shone with many coats of varnish; and 
on the wall hung a friendship cane, 
resplendent with many bits of bright 
colored ribbon. Some of the little 
bows that crowded each other on the 
cane bore the printed name of a 
friend. 

A few weeks later we moved to an 
old farm that had been neglected in 
every way. The yard was barren and 
desolate and the house unkept. To 
make a home-like place required much 
work and management. But that was 
one of the first things to think about, 
so we all set to work. We studied out 
a plan and proceeded to develop it. 
A large perennial garden was in the 
plan. Our new neighbors, who called, 
offered plants and shrubs and we 
gratefully received peonies, iris and 
many other lovely plants with which 
to start the garden. As I planted, re- 
membering the names of my friends, 
the thought of the friendship cane 
with the dots of bright ribbon bows, 
suggested to me a friendship garden. 
And so we made it. In the cupboard 
is the plan, with the names of all the 
donors. But I do not need to consult 
it. I know just where to find the 








Mamie Decatur peontfes, the Ruth De- 
catur iris, the Clarence Decatur high- 
bush cranberry, the Jane Solberg 
chrysanthemums, the Mrs. Ferguson 
sweet williams, the Mrs. Lanning ori- 





ental poppies and iris, the Eva Berry 
phlox, the Mrs. Gardner lilac and pep 
nies, the Allie Mortenson perenniy 
sweet pea and the Mary Sorisky swe 
currant and many others that haye al. 
ready become a part of our home lit. 

I am sure that we are going to e, 
joy this garden all the more because 
of the memory of these friends. I am 
grateful for the idea that the frien4. 
ship cane suggested, but I believe, ag 
we modernists all believe, that I haye 
improved a hundred per cent in value 
on a way to keep ever living and Jor. 
ing the spirit of friendships.—Saljy 
Richardson. 





Sheets for Comfort 


ED making, one of the fine arts of 

old-fashioned housekeeping, again 
interests the modern homemaker but 
from a different point of view. Since 
sound sleep aids health and efficiency, 
she now emphasizes comfort and san. 
itation as well as appearance in beds 
and bedding. Sheets should be long 
enough to provide comfort and protec. 
tion and to make the bed look neat 
and hospitable. Experts recommend 
108 inches as the ideal length for gen. 
eral use. The lower sheet must be 
long enough to have six or seven 
inches for tucking at each end in or. 
der to be held smoothly and securely 
in place. The upper sheet must tuck 
in firmly at the foot of the bed while 
the top is turned back at least halfa 
yard to protect both the face and the 
blankets. Both sheets should be the 
same size. Ample width is necessary 
so that the sides may be tucked under 
and held firmly in place. This not 
only provides comfort for the sleeper 
but also keeps the mattress and bed 
covers clean. 


Cold Soap 


ERE is one of the best and easiest 

soap recipes that was ever made: 
Save all scraps of fat when butcher 
ing, all fryings and old deep fat and 
drippings from bacon rinds. Melt with 
a cup or two of water to clarify. 
Strain, let harden, drain off water and 
remove any dark settlings from bot: 
tomeof fat. 

To each five pounds of lukewarm 
grease (100 degrees) use one small 
can of lye, one quart of cold water, 
one-half cup of hot water, three table 
spoons of borax, one-fourth cup of 
household ammonia, two tablespoons 
of sugar, one teaspoon of salt. 

Mix lye and cold water. Let stand 
until cold (70 degrees), stirring occ 
sionally. Mix the hot water with 
borax. Let this cool and add the al 











monia, sugar and salt. Pour the lye 
into the fat, stirring continually wi 
a wooden spoon or paddle. Add the 
other mixture. Stir until light and 
thick. Pour into an enameled Pal 
lined with paraffin paper or into @ bos 
lined with an old sheet. Cut inl 
squares before it is hard. Let stand 
for several days. Keep covered. Re 
move bars and pile criss-cross to 

them arden. This soap is mi 
enough for toilet soap and may 

used for washing silks and wooleds. 





Since heavy, rich food is often diffi 


- cult to digest and produces heat, 7 


gravies, fried foods, pastries and hea 
desserts may well be omitted from 
menu in warm weather. Substitulé 
more fresh fruits and vegetables 
cool fruit or milk beverages. 


Homestead, July 5, 19% 
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My Bird Bath 


fp YOU'RE interested in making a 
pird bath, as I did, you'll need the 
slowing supplies: One bag of ce- 
pent, one bag of sand, one china wash 
howl, one four to six-inch iron pipe or 
ile three or more feet. in length, two 
bne and one-half-inch hoops whose di- 
meter is about nine inches greater 


nd well oiled wrapping paper laid 
Lver a perfectly flat and firm table or 
nox. Outside the bowl place one of 
he hoops. Tack it in place on the 
butside so the cement can not push it 
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-Sally Hhath is desired. In using color, one 
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pppear much darker while wet. I 
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table Me *usies, place the bolt on the bot- 615 Washington Ave. North, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. F-30-7 
up of om of the bowl and pour cement POM OUR TEH 
spoons round it so that it will be held firm 
nd upright, an anchor when inserted 
stand side the tile base. Cover from sun 
r occa pad Tain and leave for two or three 
with Meo’ to set. 
1 The base should be going forward 


low to be ready for the bowl when it 
fas hardened. Choose a firm spot 
here your bird visitors will have a 























ae 
Too 
Big 


Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 


SAFETY FIRST Farmer and lowa Homestead. If you do not find in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Towa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 


) learby branch to fly to to preen them 
‘lves, safe from prowling cats. About 
lree feet. above the ground will be 
ound a good proportion for the aver- == 


8e size bowl. If the tile is too long, 


































‘much the better. It can be dug in 
ld staked and grounded with cement 









— fF" dieces of bricks and stones. Place N 
he lye * hoop outside the tile, leveling in ow, 
silage pte odng : for ECONOMY is too bi 
y_with hen th ‘© _* x = “ M4 or The world is too big now to 
id the € cement is poured inside it. inf h lic b 
twined wire . expect to inform the public by 
it and around the tile slant- HEREVER the wind blows, an AERMOTOR affords shouting from the housetops 
gly, It hel d ¢ 7 £ je ps. 
(o) Sa elped to keep the cement the cheapest power for pumping water. There And so when a specialist on any 
ya box slipping off, and the sag or droop is a size for every need. The 6-foot size is sufficient subject, alfalfa for instance, has 
t into , by the twist gave a pleasing to supply one home from a shallow well and the anything to say, he sits down 
stanim"¢ effect that. seemed to belong cost is very moderate. For large quantities of water, and writes a book instead of 
d. Re “ the grape leaf shadows. or for deep wells, there are larger AERMOTORS up starting out on a never-ending 
to let | When the base is ready and hard to twenty feet in diameter. lecture tour. 
mild : bowl with its bolt can be slipped All over the world you will find AERMOTORS pump- Now there’s a good reason why 
ay hey bs and turned right side ing water for household use, for watering cattle, for we mvs to — — pp dhe 
: : the tile t ri . a sewtnes nowadays. 1 - 
lens. .., cara e to the top with ce irrigating fields and for other purposes. The AuTo- ble books on farm practices and 
% set the bolt down inside it so OILED AERMOTOR oils itself, adjusts itself to strong i , 
lat the bott : # é : pee methods are coming out rather 
n diffi ttom of the bowl rests firm- winds and runs efficiently in any wind. One oiling a often. 


“am the tile. Even it from all 
3 oy see that. the cement pushes 
ol a tightly around the 
the ll in all uneven places, pour 
© water and then watch the grate- 
U birds.—J. W. s, 


year is all that it needs. The gears run in oil ina 
tightly enclosed case. . . . For full information write 


AERMOTOR CoO. 
2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
’ Branches—Datllas, Des Moines, Oakland, Kansas City, Minneapoli: 


st, rich 
Watch Wallaces’ Farmer and | 


Iowa Homestead for mention of | 
the outstanding new farm books. | 
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has these modern features 





HE Only Gasoline-engine washer | 

with a Floating Agitator, which ex- | 
actly duplicates hand-washing action... 
and the First to be equipped with an 
electric self-starter! 


These two modern, exclusive feat- 
ures make the Voss as far superior to 
old style washers as the power driven 
washer is to the old wash-board. 


And In Addition 


—the Voss has every other worthwhile 
modern improvement. Porcelain enamel 
tub of large capacity...BRIGGS & 
STRATTON gasoline engine... Large 
Zeppelin-type wringer rolls... Beauty 
of line and finish...and many other 
worthwhile features. 


Make no mistake! Investigate the 
VOSS before you buy any washer! 


Voss Washers with Electric Motor Available 
for Farm Homes with Electricity. 


“*Washing Machine Builders Since 1876" 


x es 









VOSS BROS.MFC.CO. 


VAVEN PORT. 10WA 




















ies aN 
EPPLEY HOTEL 


°° * That's all you 


need to know 
«Pre-eminent Everywhere » 


Progressive, practical hotels, bringing 
comfort and convenience to you in a 
fair, friendly way. 


In lowa 
THE WARRIOR 
New Hotel at Sioux City 
Qpen, Fall, 1930 
HOTEL MONTROSE 
Cedar Rapids 
HOTEL CHIEFTAIN 
Council Bluffs 
HOTEL MARTIN 
Sioux City 
HOTEL WEST 
Sioux City 
HOTEL TALLCORN 
Marshalltown 

















HOME CANNING 
MADE EASY 


fiome Canning is now made easy. The Sealer enables 
you to take fruits and vegetabies direct from the garden and can 
them at once, absolutely safe and air-tight. You sterilize after 
canning, without waste. You save fuel, time and worry. No_mo 
hot kitchens or disagreeable work. Endorsed by leading Home 
Economie experts. , 

Send for details and information a3 to demonstrations 

now heing conducted in Towa 


Burpee Can Sealer Co., 215 w. Huron St.. Sap 107.Chicage 








advertisers, 


When writing 


please 


| and embraced him, 


| living his own life. 
| shock 





paper. 


mention this 


Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


Jacob 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 13, 1930. Genesis, 25:19-34; 
chapters 27 to 33; 46:28 to 47:12. 
Printed—Genesis, 25:29-34; 28:18-22; 
29:18-20; 33:1-4, 18.) 


“And Jacob boiled pottage: and 
Esau came in from the field, and he 
was faint: (30) And Esau said to Ja- 
cob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red pottage; for I am faint: 
therefore was his name called Edom. 
(31) And Jacob said, Sell me first thy 
birthright. (32) And Esau said, Be- 
hold, I am about to die: and what 
profit shall the birthright do to me? 
(33) And Jacob said, Swear to me 
first; and he sware unto him: and he 
sold his birthright unto Jacob. (34) And 
Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage 
of lentils; and he did eat and drink, 
and rose up and went his way: so 
Esau despised his birthright. ... 

“And Jacob rose up early in the 
morning, and took the stone that he 
had put under his head, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. (19) And he called the name 
of that place Bethel: but. the name of 
the city was Luz at the first. (20) 
And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If 
God will be with me, and will keep me 
in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
(21) so that. I come again to my fa- 
ther’s house in peace, and Jehovah 
will be my God, (22) then this stone, 
which I have set up for a pillar, shall 
be God’s house: and of all that thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee. . 

“And Jacob loved Rachel; and he 
said, I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel they younger daughter. (19) 
And Laban said, It. is better that I give 
her to thee, than that I should give her 
to another man: abide with me. (20) 
And Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel; and they seemed unto him 
but a few days, for the love he had to 
AT ca % 

“And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, Esau was coming, 
and with him four hundred men. And 
he divided the children unto Leah, and 
unto Rachel, and unto the two hand- 
maids. (2) And he put the handmaids 
and their children foremost, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. (3) And he him- 
self passed over before them, and 
bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his broth- 
r. (4) And Esau ran to meet him, 
and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him: and they wept. 
... (18) And Jacob came in peace to 
the city of Shechem, which is in the 
land of Canaan, when he came from 
Paddan-aram; and encamped before 


® 


| the city.” 





Probably more than fifty years have 


| passed since the supreme test of Abra- 


ham. Isaac had married and after 


| twenty years of married life two sons 


The boys grow up, each 
We experience a 
when we turn from the su- 
preme devotion of Abraham to the 
weakness, craft and utter selfishness 
of his son, his son’s wife, and his two 
grandsons. Isaac was good in a nega- 
tive way, but lacking in force of char- 
acter. Rebekah was vigorous, shrewd, 
unscrupulous. Esau was bluff, frank, 
daring, caring only for the present, in- 
heriting his mother’s energy. Jacob 
was a quiet man, his mother’s boy, 
looking to the future, inheriting his 
mother’s guile. Naturally, Esau is his 
father’s favorite. 

Jacob, like many another, under- 
takes to fulfill prophecy by crooked 
means. Esau comes home from hunt- 
ing, mentally and physically tired, and 
finds Jacob fixing up a mess of pot- 
tage, to this day a luxury in the east. 
He asks for a simple act of brotherly 
kindness. The keen Jacob, knowing 
Esau’s weakness, his carelessness of 
the future, and his desire to have pres- 


were born. 


ent wants immediately gratified, sees 
his advantage, and says: I'll do it if 
you will sell me your birthright. And 
Esau answers: I'll do it. What. good 
is a birthright to a man who is about 
to perish of hunger? He eats and 
goes away, thinking no more about it. 
“So Esau despised his birthright.” 

Twenty years pass. Esau has mar- 
ried and has taken up his residence in 
the land of Edom. Jacob stays at 
home and looks after business. Isaac 
has a spell of sickness which the 
whole family evidently feared would 
be fatal, tho he recovered and lived 
many years afterwards. Esau _ evi- 
dently is home on a visit. Rebekah 
overhears Isaac asking Esau to get 
venison and make him the pottage he 
used to make for him when a boy, 
that he may have strength to give him 
his paternal blessing before he dies. 
Rebekah sends at once for Jacob and 
persuades him to disguise himself as 
Esau in order to obtain the blessing 
instead of Esau. Isaac, tho not able 
to see, is suspicious, but Jacob lies to 
him and his father gives him his bless- 
ing. Esau comes in immediately after 
Jacob leaves his father. He, too, 
claims a blessing. When Isaac learns 
of the deception, he trembles. Realiz- 
ing that he had unwittingly fulfilled 
the prophecy, he gives Esau a bless- 
ing also. Esau now realizes that he 
sold his birthright twenty years be- 
fore for a meal. We do not wonder 
that Esau hated Jacob and determined 
to be revenged. 

Rebekah ascertains the determina- 
tion of Esau to kill Jacob as soon as 
his father has been buried. So she 
asks that Isaac send him away to the 
ancestral home to marry one of his 
own nieces, on the plea that otherwise 
he might. marry into a Hittite family. 
Jacob agrees. Evidently fearing that 
Esau might not wait for his father’s 
death, it was early morning when Ja- 
cob starts on his journey from Beer- 
sheba to Haran. 

A homesick and heartsick man was 
Jacob on his first night from home, at 
Bethel, with nothing but a stone for a 
pillow and the sky for a roof. But the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, not 
because he was worthy, for he was 
most unworthy; but because God saw 
in him, even in his unworthiness, ma- 
terial out of which could be developed 
a saint. 

His first act on arising early in the 
morning is to set up the stone he used 
as a pillow. Pouring oil on it from his 
scanty store, he dedicates it to the 
Lord and calls the place Bethel—the 
house of God. Then he made a vow. 
It is not easy to get a clear perception 
of Jacob’s frame of mind when he 
made this vow. If we give the word 
“if’ the same meaning as its English 
equivalent, then Jacob appears to be a 
smooth trader. For then he promises 
that if God will be with him, give him 
food and clothing, and bring him back 
home in peace, he will erect an altar 
there and will give Him a tenth of all 
that he makes. Hebrew scholars, how- 
ever, tell us that “if’ is sometimes 
translated “since” or “so then,” which 
puts a very different meaning on the 
passage. This promise he fulfilled; 
but Jehovah had to remind him of it 
two times before Jacob erected a per- 
manent altar there. 

Jacob reaches Haran. His uncle, 
Laban, embraces him and brings him 
into his home, but evidently deter- 
mines to make off of him all he can. 
So after he visits a month, he offers 
to hire him. Jacob by this time is in 
love with Rachel, whom he first met 
at the well as he approached Haran. 
So he proposes to buy her with seven 
years of work. Laban has discovered 
by this time that Jacob is an expert 
stockman, and he jumps at the offer. 
At the end of the seven years, Laban 
takes advantage of the oriental custom 
by which the bride is taken to her 
husband’s tent veiled, and puts off on 
him the older sister, Leah. Jacob is 
furious at this, but Laban pleads the 


ancient custom of the older daughts 
marrying first and says that Jay 
can have Rachel, too, and they Wo 
or her seven years more. At the en 
of fourteen years Jacob finds himsey 
no richer than when he came, th 
then makes a deal with Laban 4 
which they raise the stock on Shares 
and after that prospers amazingly 
Laban’s sons begin to complain, — 

Meanwhile, there has been the Worst 
kind of trouble going on in the fam. 
ily. Jacob by this time has won the 
confidence of his wives and them 
seems to be partial agreement be 
tween them. They complain that they 
father has sold them and pocketed thy 
money. Jacob complains that he ha 
changed his hire ten times. So he de 
termines once more to return to his 
old home, this time having the Divig 
approval. True to his crafty natu 
he slips away with all that he ha 
And Rachel, the beloved, while he 
stealing away, steals her father; 
household gods. Laban is in a distay; 
part of the country. After a seve 
days march he caught up with Jacob, 
Fortunately for Jacob, the wrath of 
Laban was restrained by a highe 
power. The two parted in apparent 
friendship, with a treaty of peace 
The discussions between the two as ty 
which was right and which was wrong 
make very interesting reading. 

Jacob fears Laban no more, but 
there is still the old score between 
himself and Esau to be settled. Esay 
was a warrior; there never was any 
fight in Jacob. He sent a message to 
Esau, and trembled when his messen- 
gers returned without any word from 
Esau, but with the report that he was 
coming with four hundred men. We 
read that as Jacob journeyed, messel- 
gers of God met him. He sends mes 
sengers to Esau to sue for peace. 
While he prayed, he did not neglect 
to use the best possible means of con 
ciliating a man like Esau. He Sets 
his men to work cutting out stock and 
making up presents for the ruler of 
Edom. Esau is coming with four hu- 
dred men, expecting resistance. In 
stead, he meets drove after drove, and 
each man tells the same story ofa 
present to “my lord Esau,” and that 
Jacob is behind. Then Esau begins 
to realize that Jacob is a man of sub 
stance; that he, too, has got on il 
the world, and that perhaps peace with 
such a man is better than war. Jacob 
has sent his wives and children across 
the river for safety. 

Having made all these preparations, 
in sore straits Jacob again appeals to 
his Maker. As to the exact nature of 
this meeting betwixt Jacob and the 
“stranger,” it is neither wise nor pro 
itable to dogmatize. The simple it 
terpretation is that He who appeared 
to Abraham and afterwards to Moses 
and Joshua, now appeared to Jacob in 
his hour of deep distress. As day was 
breaking, the angel of the Lord blessed 
him and changed his name to Israel 
“Prince of God.” This was the great 
crisis in Jacob’s life. He had come 
to a place where he felt that nothing 
but the power of God could save him. 
From this on he is a changed mal, 
not perfect, but with higher ideals 
than before. 

Esau comes with his four hundreé 
men. Jacob goes out to meet him, 
bowing himself seven times. And 
Esau—the generous and reckless— 
went to meet him, embraced him, fell 
on his neck and wept. He was ds 
posed not to accept the presents; bit 
Jacob insists, saying that God ba 
dealt generously with him, and he has 


enough. Esau proposes that they : 
together to see their father. Her 
Jacob. 


again we see the craftiness of 
He pleads that the children are tel: 
der, the flocks and herds with young, 
and would perish if he overdrove theD 
one day. They had at least twenty . 
thirty days of hard traveling. He asks 
Esau to pass on, and he will follow 
softly until he gets to Seir. Esau Pt 
poses to leave some of his men. = 
offer Jacob declines, and goes soft! 
in another direction. There is 20 evr 
dence that they ever met until some 
eighteen years afterwards, shortly Pf 
fore their father’s death. Men ofte 
act queerly, even after they are com 
verted and accepted of God. 
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Sm a alyzing the variation on prices paid 
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oS 
FREMONT [PAGE co = DECATUR wie Pas DAVIS ce = An important feature of the live- | 
34 | 37 35 | 4) 36 | 40 : stock judging conference held at Ames, 
37 June 19, 20 and 21, was the placing of 
a ring of market hogs on foot accord- 
ing to their carcass value. After the 


hogs were placed they were slaugh- 


“ tered and their actual value deter- 
Why Butterfat Prices Vary Ste ati, tics ne i 


Quality and Competition Set the Standard 


NDIVIDUALS from sixty-nine coun- 
ties reported butterfat prices late 
in May. The top figure in each coun- 
ty on the map indicates the price paid 
by cream buying stations May 21. The 
lower figure indicates the price paid 
by creameries the first two weeks in 
May. The striking comparison is be- 
tween the prices paid for butterfat by 
cream buying stations and creameries. 
Producers who sell butterfat to cream- 
eries are probably aware of the rea- 
sons for this wide variation. One of 
the requirements of a _ successful 
creamery is quality butter. This can 
be made only from cream that is 
churned before it has time to take on 
taste and odors that spoil the flavor 
and keeping quality of the butter. 

The organization of cooperative 
creameries has made it possible for 
producers to realize added profits to 
be gained by delivering their cream 
sweet and untainted. Counties hav- 
ing such creameries can readily be 
identified on the map by the high 
prices paid for butterfat. It will be 
noted that creameries making quality 
butter apparently have considerable 
influence upon the prices paid by 
cream buying stations. Southern Iowa, 
which has few cooperative creameries, 
is receiving on an average 3 cents 
per pound less than northern Iowa. 
Variations in prices paid among coop- 
erative creameries can be attributed 
to several things. 

The price received for butter is, of 
course, the most important. This price 
is dependent. upon quality and the 
sales ability of the creamery mana- 
ger. The producer is generally re- 
sponsible for quality. However, there 
are many other items entering into 
butter making that has much to do 
with the price paid for butterfat and 
for which the producers can not be 
held accountable. 


Butterfat Requirements 


The quantity of butterfat required 
in butter is governed by law. In Iowa 
it must be over 80 per cent. The bal- 
ance is mostly moisture and salt. This 
allows for about 16 per cent. moisture 
and experience has demonstrated that 
butter to be of the best quality and 
texture should carry about this much 
Moisture. It can readily be seen that 
with moisture constituting about 16 
Per cent of butter, a butter maker 
who does not keep his butter close to 
this point would, thru his inefficiency, 
make it impossible for his creamery 
to pay as much as one who makes but- 
ter closely meeting the standards. 

The operations of a butter maker in 
an Iowa creamery that was unable 
to meet competition were recently 
checked. It was found that his butter 
Was averaging over 82 per cent butter- 
me and 14 per cent moisture. This was 
“ per cent more butterfat than was re- 
quired by law. The loss to this cream- 
ery in butterfat alone was over $3,000 
Der year, 

Other things affect the prices paid 
¥ creameries besides those enumer- 
ated. One is the butterfat test of the 
Patrons’ cream. In localities where 


various commercial cuts. 

Nearly half of the sixty contestants 
were influenced by finish and placed 
creameries are highly competitive, the the fattest animal first. The animal 
test on cream is known to have been cutting out. the most dollars worth of 
crowded down. This reduces the ap- meat was of medium length and depth. 
parent number of pounds coming from It was what might be called a me. 
the producer and increases the pounds dium type, but was not carrying a 
of butterfat to be sold. The producer great amount of fat. 


does not lose anything on this opera- Ralph R. Bentley, of Mapleton, | 


tion for he receives enough more for won the trophy offered by Wallaces’ 

his butterfat to make up for the loss Farmer and Iowa Homestead for the 

in test. The creamery is able to pay contestant scoring the highest. Paul 

as much or more than a competitor Bollinger, of Hedrick, was second, and 

creamery and thus hold its patrons. Lester L. Lehman, of Pleasant Plains, 
Other things of lesser importance III., third. 


Start New Club Barrow Show 


Winner Must Excel in Ring and On Block 


O YOUR hogs have too much lard? who follow the contest from the start 
Do they have a high per cent of will be in a better position to com- 
the better cuts such as hams, loins Pete in future contests. 
and bacon? Is their pork soft or firm? Ten prizes are offered in this con- 
If you would like to know, enter them test. They range from $20 for first 
in the new fat barrow and market val- prize to $4 for tenth place. Not over 
uation contest at the Iowa state fair fifty animals will be slaughtered from 


and find out. this class. They will be the ones scor: 
This barrow class was inaugurated ing the highest on foot. 

for the 1930 Iowa state fair for Four-H Rules and regulations are as fol- 

Club members. Many breeders who lows: 

have sold barrows to club members A member may feed not to exceed 

are going to watch the results of this four barrows. 

combination ring and block show with Exhibitors at Iowa state fair are lim- 

keen interest. It is their opportunity ited to one entry in this class. 

to get a reliable check on the desira- Barrows must have been farrowed 

bility of their blood lines from the on or after March 1, 1930. 

consumers’ standpoint. Pigs entered in this contest. are not 


Club members are going to see the eligible for showing in the market bar- 
results of their feeding and breeding, row classes. 
demonstrated both on foot and in the The first prize winning barrows of 
packing plant. Hogs entered in this the market classes are automatically 
class will be scored twice—once on entered in this class if the exhibitor so 
foot and again after slaughter. The desires. 


latter placing will be on carcass cut- Only pigs weighing between 160 and 
out. value. Each carcass will be sev- 275 pounds may be exhibited. 
ered into its various commercial cuts, Seoring of the pigs on foot will be 


and the hog cutting out the most dol- on Friday, August. 22, 1930, immedi- 
lars worth of meat will be given the ately following the judging of the mar- 
highest score. A total of 200 points ket classes. 
will be the basis of scoring—100 points Arrangements have been made 
on foot and 100 points for carcass cut- whereby the Iowa Packing Company 
out value. Hogs having the highest will pay top Chicago prices for all pigs 
total score from the two placings will slaughtered according to market grade. 
be adjudged the winner. Those interested in this contest 
Every club member who 1s feeding should write J. S. Quist, Extension De- 
market barrows can well afford to en- partment, Iowa State College, Ames, 
ter a barrow in this contest. Those for further particulars. 








New state fair contest will test cut-out value of pigs like these. 
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Exclusive Features 


-Not found on any other milker. 


Milks faster, cleaner, gives 
longer and more reliable ser- 
vice than any other. SEE and 
TRY it-FREE of any charge. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 





THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 


Be The Miracle Man 


in Your Community 


y AAARTLS 
< Seed Feed MN 
\ Stops the Fred 


















With This Wonderful 
Miracle Sweet Feed Mill 


> Youcan make more moneythanyou cvermaded 
beforein your life. Here is the most remarkable 
moneyearneryou have everhad a chance toown. 
Itis needed in every community. It is a delight- 
business, easy to learn and little work to 
Operate—just as easy as running a filling station. 
y man, of fair business ability, and without 
anyfeed milling experience whatever can make a 
splendid life success of this newly invented and 
profitable business. 
You can with our instructions easily make the 
best of sweet feeds for all kinds of stock and 
poultry and earn net profits of 


$2500.00 to $15,000.00 Per Year 


according to the size of your plant and the energy 
you putinto it. : 

No competition can ever cutin on you for you 
can make feeds cheaper by this new process, make 
them better, and besides save the freights both 
ways. Mixed sweet feeds should be made where 
the materials are grown and thefeeds consumed 
—keeping the savings and the profits at home. 

Fresh home milled feeds are best—for the 
same reason that fresh whole wheat flour is best 
—and better stil lwken mixed with good molas- 
ses, put into the feed by the new Miracle Cold 
Molasses Process. Miracle Sweet Feeds Mills are 
operatingin 44 different states and making bi 

~ money for their owners who do both custom an 
commercialsweet feed milling. Making for the 
farmers ou tof their own grains and hays the best 
of sweet feeds, saving them $10 to $20 per ton. 
are no secrets about any feed formulas, 
nor any secrets about mixing or grinding. You 
can make any kind of feed that 
—- might be popular in your 


community. § 
af ly 4°) Weshow you how, 
-9 0 aims 4 and start you com- 


es awe pletely equipped in 
~ ¢everyway,in this de- 
lightfully easy busi- 
. _ ness. Your commun- 
ity needs itand will welcome it. 
) Plants of any size are sold on trial 
and very easy terms, 
Write today for our free booklet “The 
Miracle Sweet Feed System,” giving you full 
Particulars of the most suc- 
cessful, money making and 
dignified enterprise. 
Anglo-American Mill Co. 
World’s Largest Builders 
of Grain Grinding 
Machinery. 
820-930 Kennaday Ave. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
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has these modern features 
oper Only Gasoline-engine washer | 


with a Floating Agitator, which ex- 


actly duplicates hand-washing action... | 
and the First to be equipped with an | 


electric self-starter! 
These two modern, exclusive feat- 


ures make the Voss as far superior to | 


old style washers as the power driven 
washer is to the old wash-board. 


And In Addition 


—the Voss has every other worthwhile 
modern improvement. Porcelain enamel 
tub of large capacity...BRIGGS & 
STRATTON gasoline engine... Large 
Zeppelin-type wringer rolls... Beauty 
of line and finish...and many other 
worthwhile features. 

Make no mistake! Investigate the 
VOSS before you buy any washer! 


Voss Washers with Electric Motor Available 
for Farm Homes with Electricity. 


“*Washing Machine Builders Since 1876" 
See 














VOSS BROS.MFC.CO. 


DAVENPORT. 10WA 














ears aN 
EPPLEY HOTEL 


°° That's all you 


need to know 
«Pre-eminent Everywhere » 


Progressive, practical hotels, bringing 
comfort and convenience to you in a 
fair, friendly way. 


In lowa 
THE WARRIOR 
New Hotel at Sioux City 
Qpen, Fall, 1930 
HOTEL MONTROSE 
Cedar Rapids 
HOTEL CHIEFTAIN 
Council Bluffs 
HOTEL MARTIN 
Sioux City 
HOTEL WEST 
Sioux City 
HOTEL TALLCORN 
Marshalltown 

















HOME CANNING 
MADE EASY 


fiome Canning fs now made easy. The Burpee Can Sealer enables 
you to take fruits and vegetabies direct from the garden and can 
them at once, absolutely safe and air-tizht. You sterilize after 
canning, without waste. You save fuel, time and worry. No more 
hot kitchens or disagreeable work, Endorsed by leading Home 
conomic experts. ’ 
Send for details and information as to demonstrations 
now heing conducted ir : 


Burpee Can Sealer Co., 215 w. Huron St.. Dept. 107 .Chicage 








When writing advertisers. please 


mention this paper. 








Jacob 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for July 13, 1930. Genesis, 25:19-34; 
chapters 27 to 33; 46:28 to 47:12. 
Printed—Genesis, 25:29-34; 28:18-22; 
29:18-20; 33:1-4, 18.) 


“And Jacob boiled pottage: and 
Esau came in from the field, and he 
was faint: (30) And Esau said to Ja- 
cob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that 
same red pottage; for I am faint: 
therefore was his name called Edom. 
(81) And Jacob said, Sell me first thy 
birthright. (32) And Esau said, Be- 
hold, I am about to die: and what 
profit shall the birthright do to me? 
(33) And Jacob said, Swear to me 
first; and he sware unto him: and he 
sold his birthright unto Jacob. (34) And 
Jacob gave Esau bread and pottage 
of lentils; and he did eat and drink, 





and rose up and went his way: so 
Esau despised his birthright. .. . 
“And Jacob rose up early in the 


| morning, and took the stone that he 
had put under his head, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the 
top of it. (19) And he called the name 
of that place Bethel: but. the name of 
the city was Luz at the first. (20) 
And Jacob vowed a vow, saying, If 
God will be with me, and will keep me 
in this way that I go, and will give me 
bread to eat, and raiment to put on, 
(21) so that. I come again to my fa- 
ther’s house in peace, and Jehovah 
will be my God, (22) then this stone, 
which I have set up for a pillar, shall 
be God’s house: and of all that thou 
shalt give me I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee.... 

“And Jacob loved Rachel; and he 
said, I will serve thee seven years for 
Rachel they younger daughter. (19) 
And Laban said, It.is better that I give 
her to thee, than that I should give her 
to another man: abide with me. (20) 
And Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel; and they seemed unto him 
but a few days, for the love he had to 
SS a 

“And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and 
looked, and, behold, Esau was coming, 
and with him four hundred men. And 
he divided the children unto Leah, and 
unto Rachel, and unto the two hand- 
maids. (2) And he put the handmaids 
and their children foremost, and Leah 
and her children after, and Rachel and 
Joseph hindermost. (3) And he him- 
| self passed over before them, and 
bowed himself to the ground seven 
times, until he came near to his broth- 
er. (4) And Esau ran to meet him, 
and embraced him, and fell on his 
neck, and kissed him: and they wept. 
... (18) And Jacob came in peace to 
the city of Shechem, which is in the 
land of Canaan, when he came from 
Paddan-aram; and encamped before 
the city.” 











Probably more than fifty years have 
passed since the supreme test of Abra- 
ham. Isaac had married and after 

| twenty years of married life two sons 

were born. The boys grow up, each 
| living his own life. We experience a 
| shock when we turn from the su- 
preme devotion of Abraham to the 
weakness, craft and utter selfishness 
of his son, his son's wife, and his two 
grandsons. Isaac was good in a nega- 
tive way, but lacking in force of char- 
acter. Rebekah was vigorous, shrewd, 
unscrupulous. Esau was bluff, frank, 
daring, caring only for the present, in- 
heriting his mother’s energy. Jacob 
was a quiet man, his mother’s boy, 
looking to the future, inheriting his 
mother’s guile. Naturally, Esau is his 
father’s favorite. 

Jacob, like many another, under- 
takes to fulfill prophecy by crooked 
means. Esau comes home from hunt- 
ing, mentally and physically tired, and 
finds Jacob fixing up a mess of pot- 
tage, to this day a luxury in the east. 
He asks for a simple act of brotherly 


kindness. The keen Jacob, knowing 
Esau’s weakness, his carelessness of 





the future, and his desire to have pres- 


Sabbath School Lesson 


By “UNCLE HENRY” WALLACE 


ent wants immediately gratified, sees 
his advantage, and says: I'll do it if 
you will sell me your birthright. And 
Esau answers: I'll do it. What. good 
is a birthright to a man who is about 
to perish of hunger? He eats and 
goes away, thinking no more about it. 
“So Esau despised his birthright.” 

Twenty years pass. Esau has mar- 
ried and has taken up his residence in 
the land of Edom. Jacob stays at 
home and looks after business. Isaac 
has a spell of sickness which the 
whole family evidently feared would 
be fatal, tho he recovered and lived 
many years afterwards. Esau _evi- 
dently is home on a visit. Rebekah 
overhears Isaac asking Bsau to get 
venison and make him the pottage he 
used to make for him when a boy, 
that he may have strength to give him 
his paternal blessing before he dies. 
Rebekah sends at once for Jacob and 
persuades him to disguise himself as 
Esau in order to obtain the blessing 
instead of Esau. Isaac, tho not able 
to see, is suspicious, but Jacob lies to 
him and his father gives him his bless- 
ing. Esau comes in immediately after 
Jacob leaves his father. He, too, 
claims a blessing. When Isaac learns 
of the deception, he trembles. Realiz- 
ing that he had unwittingly fulfilled 
the prophecy, he gives Esau a bless- 
ing also. Esau now realizes that he 
sold his birthright twenty years be- 
fore for a meal. We do not wonder 
that Esau hated Jacob and determined 
to be revenged. 

Rebekah ascertains the determina- 
tion of Esau to kill Jacob as soon as 
his father has been buried. So she 
asks that Isaac send him away to the 
ancestral home to marry one of his 
own nieces, on the plea that otherwise 
he might. marry into a Hittite family. 
Jacob agrees. Evidently fearing that 
Esau might not wait for his father’s 
death, it was early morning when Ja- 
cob starts on his journey from Beer- 
sheba to Haran. 

A homesick and heartsick man was 
Jacob on his first night from home, at 
Bethel, with nothing but a stone for a 
pillow and the sky for a roof. But the 
Lord appeared to him in a dream, not 
because he was worthy, for he was 
most unworthy; but because God saw 
in him, even in his unworthiness, ma- 
terial out of which could be developed 
a saint. 

His first act on arising early in the 
morning is to set up the stone he used 
as a pillow. Pouring oil on it from his 
scanty store, he dedicates it to the 
Lord and calls the place Bethel—the 
house of God. Then he made a vow. 
It is not easy to get a clear perception 
of Jacob’s frame of mind when he 
made this vow. If we give the word 
“if’ the same meaning as its English 
equivalent, then Jacob appears to be a 
smooth trader. For then he promises 
that if God will be with him, give him 
food and clothing, and bring him back 
home in peace, he will erect an altar 
there and will give Him a tenth of all 
that he makes. Hebrew scholars, how- 
ever, tell us that “if’ is sometimes 
translated “since” or “so then,” which 
puts a very different meaning on the 
p&ssage. This promise he fulfilled; 
but Jehovah had to remind him of it 
two times before Jacob erected a per- 
manent altar there. 

Jacob reaches Haran. His uncle, 
Laban, embraces him and brings him 
into his home, but evidently deter- 
mines to make off of him all he can. 
So after he visits a month, he offers 
to hire him. Jacob by this time is in 
love with Rachel, whom he first met 
at the well as he approached Haran. 
So he proposes to buy her with seven 
years of work. Laban has discovered 
by this time that Jacob is an expert 
stockman, and he jumps at the offer. 
At the end of the seven years, Laban 
takes advantage of the oriental custom 
by which the bride is taken to her 
husband’s tent veiled, and puts off on 
him the older sister, Leah. Jacob is 
furious at this, but Laban pleads the 


“ an 
ancient custom of the older daughts 
marrying first and says that Jag 
can have Rachel, too, and then Wor 
or her seven years more. At the en 
of fourteen years Jacob finds himsey 
no richer than when he came. Ie 
then makes a deal with Laban y 
which they raise the stock on Share; 
and after that prospers amazingly 
Laban’s sons begin to complain, _ 

Meanwhile, there has been the Wors! 
kind of trouble going on in the fam. 
ily. Jacob by this time has won the 
confidence of his wives and then 
seems to be partial agreement 
tween them. They complain that their 
father has sold them and pocketed ti 
money. Jacob complains that he has 
changed his hire ten times. So he dg 
termines once more to return to hj 
old home, this time having the Divig. 
approval. True to his crafty nature 
he slips away with all that he ha 
And Rachel, the beloved, while he jj 
stealing away, steals her fathers 
household gods. Laban is in a distay 
part of the country. After a sevg 
days march he caught up with Jacob, 
Fortunately for Jacob, the wrath of 
Laban was restrained by a highe 
power. The two parted in apparent 
friendship, with a treaty of peace 
The discussions between the two as ty 
which was right and which was wrong 
make very interesting reading, 

Jacob fears Laban no more, but 
there is still the old score betwee) 
himself and Esau to be settled. Bsay 
was a warrior; there never was any 
fight in Jacob. He sent a message to 
Esau, and trembled when his messen- 
gers returned without any word from 
Esau, but with the report that he was 
coming with four hundred men. We 
read that as Jacob journeyed, messen- 
gers of God met him. He sends mes 
sengers to Esau to sue for peace. 
While he prayed, he did not neglect 
to use the best possible means of con 
ciliating a man like Esau. He sets 
his men to work cutting out stock and 
making up presents for the ruler of 
Edom. Esau is coming with four hu. 
dred men, expecting resistance. In 
stead, he meets drove after drove, and 
each man tells the same story ofa 
present to “my lord Esau,” and that 
Jacob is behind. Then Esau begins 
to realize that Jacob is a man of sub 
stance; that he, too, has got on i 
the world, and that perhaps peace wWitl 
such a man is better than war. Jaco) 
has sent his wives and children across 
the river for safety. 

Having made all these preparations, 
in sore straits Jacob again appeals t 
his Maker. As to the exact nature of 
this meeting betwixt Jacob and the 
“stranger,” it is neither wise nor prot 
itable to dogmatize. The simple it 
terpretation is that He who appeared 
to Abraham and afterwards to Moses 
and Joshua, now appeared to Jacob i 
his hour of deep distress. As day Was 
breaking, the angel of the Lord blessed 
him and changed his name to Israel, 
“Prince of God.” This was the great 
crisis in Jacob’s life. He had come 
to a place where he felt that nothing 
but the power of God could save hill. 
From this on he is a changed mal; 
not perfect, but with higher ideals 
than before. 

Esau comes with his four hundred 
men. Jacob goes out to meet hit, 
bowing himself seven times. And 
Esau—the generous and reckless— 
went to meet him, embraced him, fel 
on his neck and wept. He was dls 
posed not to accept the presents; bit 
Jacob insists, saying that God bi 
dealt generously with him, and he has 


enough. Esau proposes that they 2 
together to see their father. Here 
Jacob. 


again we see the craftiness of 
He pleads that the children are ten: 
der, the flocks and herds with youns 
and would perish if he overdrove the 
one day. They had at least twenty 4 
thirty days of hard traveling. He asks 
Esau to pass on, and he will follov 


softly until he gets to Seir. ee 
poses to leave some of his men. ny 


offer Jacob declines, and goes 80 
in another direction. There is 00 evr 
dence that they ever met until some 
eighteen years afterwards, shortly 
fore their father’s death. Men ofte 
act queerly, even after they are coh 
verted and accepted of God. 
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Why Butterfat Prices Vary 


Quality and Competition Set the Standard 


NDIVIDUALS from sixty-nine coun- 
ties reported butterfat prices late 
in May. The top figure in each coun- 
ty on the map indicates the price paid 
by cream buying stations May 21. The 
lower figure indicates the price paid 
by creameries the first two weeks in 
May. The striking comparison is be- 
tween the prices paid for butterfat by 
cream buying stations and creameries. 
Producers who sell butterfat to cream- 
eries are probably aware of the rea- 
sons for this wide variation. One of 
the requirements of a successful 
creamery is quality butter. This can 
be made only from cream that is 
churned before it has time to take on 
taste and odors that spoil the flavor 
and keeping quality of the butter. 

The organization of cooperative 
creameries has made it possible for 
producers to realize added profits to 
be gained by delivering their cream 
sweet and untainted. Counties hav- 


ing such creameries can readily be 
identified on the map by the high 
prices paid for butterfat. It will be 


noted that creameries making quality 
butter apparently have considerable 
influence upon the prices paid by 
cream buying stations. Southern Iowa, 
which has few cooperative creameries, 
is receiving on an average 3 cents 
per pound less than northern Iowa. 
Variations in prices paid among coop- 
erative creameries can be attributed 
to several things. 

The price received for butter is, of 
course, the most important. This price 
is dependent. upon quality and the 
sales ability of the creamery mana- 
ger. The producer is generally re- 
sponsible for quality. However, there 
are many other items entering into 
butter making that has much to do 
with the price paid for butterfat and 
for which the producers can not be 
held accountable. 


Butterfat Requirements 


The quantity of butterfat required 
in butter is governed by law. In Iowa 
it must be over 80 per cent. The bal- 
ance is mostly moisture and salt. This 
allows for about 16 per cent. moisture 
and experience has demonstrated that 
butter to be of the best quality and 
texture should carry about this much 
Moisture. It can readily be seen that 
with moisture constituting about 16 
Per cent of butter, a butter maker 
Who does not keep his butter close to 
this point would, thru his inefficiency, 
Make it impossible for his creamery 
to pay as much as one who makes but- 
ter closely meeting the standards. 

The operations of a butter maker in 
an Iowa creamery that was unable 
to meet competition were recently 
checked. It was found that his butter 
Was averaging over 82 per cent butter- 
fat and 14 per cent moisture. This was 
2 Der cent more butterfat than was re- 
quired by law. The loss to this cream- 
ety in butterfat alone was over $3,000 
ber year, 

Other things affect the prices paid 
XY creameries besides those enumer- 
ated. One is the butterfat test of the 
Patrons’ cream. In localities where 


creameries are highly competitive, the 
test on cream is known to have been 
crowded down. This reduces the ap- 
parent number of pounds coming from 
the producer and increases the pounds 
of butterfat to be sold. The producer 
does not lose anything on this opera- 
tion for he receives enough more for 
his butterfat to make up for the loss 
in test. The creamery is able to pay 
as much or more than a competitor 
creamery and thus hold its patrons. 
Other things of lesser importance 


influence the prices paid, but in an- 
alyzing the variation on prices paid 
for butterfat in Iowa, quality and 
competition are the factors that influ- 
ence the price most. 

Dairymen can well afford to put 
forth considerable effort in improving 
the quality of their cream and devel- 
oping agencies that can market qual- 
ity butter. Privately owned creamer- 
ies in many instances could probably 
be induced to pay more for butterfat 
if they could be assured of better 
cream. 


Wins Wallace-Homestead 
Judging Trophy 

An important feature of the live- 
stock judging conference held at Ames, 
June 19, 20 and 21, was the placing of 
a ring of market hogs on foot accord- 
ing to their carcass value. After the 
hogs were placed they were slaugh- 
tered and their actual value deter- 
mined by cutting the carcass into its 
various commercial cuts. 

Nearly half of the sixty contestants 
were influenced by finish and placed 
the fattest animal first. The animal 
cutting out. the most dollars worth of 
meat was of medium length and depth. 
It was what might be called a me- 
dium type, but was not carrying a 
great amount of fat. 

Ralph R. Bentley, 
won the trophy offered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead for the 
contestant scoring the highest. Paul 
Bollinger, of Hedrick, was second, and 
Lester L. Lehman, of Pleasant Plains, 
Ill., third. 


Start New Club Barrow Show 


Winner Must Excel in Ring and On Block 


O YOUR hogs have too much lard? 

Do they have a high per cent of 
the better cuts such as hams, loins 
and bacon? Is their pork soft or firm? 
If you would like to know, enter them 
in the new fat barrow and market val- 
uation contest at the Iowa state fair 
and find out. 

This barrow class was inaugurated 
for the 1930 Iowa state fair for Four-H 
Club members. Many breeders who 
have sold barrows to club members 
are going to watch the results of this 
combination ring and block show with 
keen interest. It is their opportunity 
to get a reliable check on the desira- 
bility of their blood lines from the 
consumers’ standpoint. 

Club members are going to see the 
results of their feeding and breeding, 
demonstrated both on foot and in the 
packing plant. Hogs entered in this 
class will be scored twice—once on 
foot and again after slaughter. The 
latter placing will be on carcass cut- 
out. value. Each carcass will be sev- 
ered into its various commercial cuts, 
and the hog cutting out the most dol- 
lars worth of meat will be given the 
highest score. A total of 200 points 
will be the basis of scoring—100 points 
on foot and 100 points for carcass cut- 
out value. Hogs having the highest 
total score from the two placings will 
be adjudged the winner. 

Every club member who is feeding 
market barrows can well afford to en- 
ter a barrow in this contest. Those 


who follow the contest from the start 
will be in a better position to com- 
pete in future contests. 

Ten prizes are offered in this con- 
test. They range from $20 for first 
prize to $4 for tenth place. Not over 
fifty animals will be slaughtered from 
this class. They will be the ones scor: 
ing the highest on foot. 

Rules and regulations are as fol- 
lows: 

A member may feed not to exceed 
four barrows. 

Exhibitors at Iowa state fair are lim- 
ited to one entry in this class. 

Barrows must have been farrowed 
on or after March 1, 1930. 

Pigs entered in this contest. are not 
eligible for showing in the market bar- 
row classes. 

The first prize winning barrows of 
the market classes are automatically 
entered in this class if the exhibitor so 
desires. 

Only pigs weighing between 160 and 

75 pounds may be exhibited. 

Seoring of the pigs on foot will be 
on Friday, August. 22, 1930, immedi- 
ately following the judging of the mar- 
ket classes. 

Arrangements have been made 
whereby the Iowa Packing Company 
will pay top Chicago prices for all pigs 
slaughtered according to market grade. 

Those interested in this contest 
should write J. S. Quist, Extension De- 
partment, Iowa State College, Ames, 
for further particulars. 








New state fair contest will test cut-out value 
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Exclusive Features 


-Not found on any other milker. 


Milks faster, cleaner, gives 
longer and more reliable ser- 
vice than any other. SEE and 
TRY it-FREE of any charge. 


See your De Laval dealer or write 
nearest office below. 


The De Lavai Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 











Be The Miracle Man 
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With This Wonderful 
Miracle Sweet Feed Mill 


Youcanmake more money thanyou evermade. 
beforein your life. Here is the most remarkable 
moneyearneryou have everhad a chance toown. 
Itis needed in every community. It is a delight- 

business, easy to learn and little work to 
Operate—just as easy as running a filling station. 
y man, of fair business ability, and without 
anyfeed milling experience whatever can make a 
splendid life success of this newly invented and 
profitable business. 

You can with our instructions easily make the 
best of sweet feeds for all kinds of stock and 
poultry and earn net profits of 


$2500.00 to $15,000.00 Per Year 


according to the size of your plant and the energy 
you putinto it. 

No competition can ever cut in on you for you 
can make feeds cheaper by this new process, make 
them better, and besides save the freights both 
ways. Mixed sweet feeds should be made where 
the materials are grown and thefeeds consumed 
eS savings and the profits at home. 

Fresh home milled feeds are best—for the 
same reason that fresh whole wheat flour is best 
—and better stil lwhen mixed with good molas- 
ses, put into the feed by the new Miracle Cold 
Molasses Process. Miracle Sweet Feeds Mills are 
operatingin 44 different states and making bi 

- money for their owners who do both custom an 
commercialsweet feed milling. Making for the 
farmers ou tof their own grains and hays the best 
of sweet feeds, saving them $10 to $20 per ton. 

There are no secrets about any feed formulas, 

nor any secrets about mixing or grinding. You 

can make any kind of feed that 
might be popular in your 


community. 

Weshow you how, 
and start you com- 
pletely equip a 
: everyway,in this de- 

\AP lightfully easy busi- 
. _ness. Your commun- 
ity needs itand will welcome it. 
} Plants of any size are sold on trial 
and very easy terms, 

Write today for our free booklet ““The 
Sweet Feed System,” giving you full 
Particulars of the most suc- 
cessful, money making and 
dignified enterprise. 
Anglo-American Mill Co. 
World’s Largest Builders 

of Grain Grindi 
fachinery. 

880-930 Kennaday Ave. 

Owensboro, Ky. 
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Royal Union Life Insurance Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


POVMN DOK DR CC a. os iccsicics cic 


Name 
Occupation 


Address 





A Guaranteed Investment 


Mr. Farmer: 
We offer you an insured investment, purchasable on 
the instalment plan, that— 
1. Guarantees you back more than you invest. 
2. Combines protection with your savings. 


3. Is only investment you can buy today on the 
instalment basis that at death before ma- 


(a) Requires no further deposits; 

(b) Pays your dependent ones the principal 
sum you originally intended; 

(c) And in addition to the principal sum, 
even refunds your savings over and above a 
low cost 20 Pay Life insurance rate. 


Live or Die, You Win! 


Life Insurance Company 
A. C. TUCKER, President 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Fill out and mail this coupon. 


— 





Without any obligation on my part, please send me information 
about your GUARANTEED SAVINGS CONTRACT. 


Union 





ee ee 


(mo.) 

















TROMBE 





lowa 
Accredited 


» Lots 
White, 8 


Stock with egg records 
up to 321 eggs per year. 


SUPER QUALITY 
days. 





RG “WINTER LAYERS” 


Order Now—Send $1.00 per 100 deposit; 


Low July Prices on Standard Quality 


of 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed 00 500 
o 

Ss. S. Brown, S. C. Buff Leghorns, 8.C. Anconas $7. 00 $32.50 

Chicks Be: 6. Brown bebe > by ee s3z 00 


In 22 most popular | 8. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Black Minorcas. . 40.00 
breeds, top the worid Buf Rocks, White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Reds 8.00 42.50 
fo nalit: Write for S. L. Wyans, R.C.R.I. Whites, W. Orps, W. Minorcas.... 43.50 
sag Bf. Minoreas, Bi. Andalusians, Lt. Brahmas, W. Langshans 11.00 62.50 
New Free Book, | Jersey Black Giants ..c...cccccccceeeceeces 412.00 657.60 
EM «= WERE A Tinavy AMBOEtO | 5 occ icc ccc ct sac cces bess occs venue 35 00 
ee ED SOON a a5 baie sok 8 see Are 4:8 Aiea oso sas oo Bes oe a 6.00 28.50 
and pedigrees on R.O.P. | Ducklings—Assorted, $18 per 100; Rouens, $20; Mam. W. Pekins, $22 


CHICKS slightly mae. 
See our Insurance Certificate in Catak 


STROMBERG POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, 


Chicks sent C. O. D. 


Guaranteed to live 15 


Box 7 FORT DODGE, IOWA 











SUMMER SALE PRICES 


Now! per’s High Quality, big, strong, 
ae chicks at money saving bargain sum- 
ie prices. $1 per 100 books your order or 
CO. . if you prefer. Order today. 
Per 100 


Whi Buff Leghorns, Anconas, Heav 
ee ‘$7.60 


Light Assorted 
100% Live Arrival Pure-bred stock guaranteed. 


CAPPER HATCHERY ELGIN, 1OWA 

















BOOTH FARMS, Box 513 


Save With King 


Special July 
Prices 4 


STANDARD ogre weed Per 100 
White anc’ Buff Leghorns..._........ $ 8.00 
White and Barred Tg S. C. Reds... 9.50 
w. beg soe Orpingtons ...... 49-08 


DOUBLE CERTIFIED MATINGS 


wane ond Bu Leghorns... ...ccces 038.08 
Mammoth * Pekin “Ducklings: 222222222 20.00 
2 ows 6000 08h 666 0.5:00 00.0% 6.00 


4 week “old W. and Bf. Leghorns 35c In noe lots 
4 week old W. ae Bf. Leghorn and 
Minorca Cockerel $10.00 per “joo 
3 to 4 week old Sur Orpingtons, W. Wyan- 
dottes, Rocks, and other heavy 
Ds isigt oe 6c hake 20 bee sae $18.00 
Live Delivery and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


lowa Chick Hatcher 


Box W 2 lowa City, 

















Please mention this paper when writing. 














Reading the Advertisements 


—telis you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. A 
dozen needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine, which 
tools, which automobile, which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the 
best for the price you pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single rurchase. 


Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 























THE POULTRY 


Hot Weather Rations 


With the arrival of hot weather it. 
becomes increasingly difficult to keep 
the hens laying heavily, with many 
flock owners not recognizing the im- 
portance of maintaining high egg pro- 
duction. Two hundred and seventy-six 
flock owners who cooperated with the 
Missouri College of Agriculture in 
keeping records last. year obtained 63 
per cent of their poultry income from 
the sale of market eggs and only 37 
per cent from the sale of fowls. Since 
the income from the sale of fowls was 
22 per cent less than the cost of feed 
consumed, it was necessary for the 
hens to lay a certain number of eggs 
in order to pay their own feed Dill. 
This emphasizes the importance of 
keeping the hens in heavy production 
at this season of the year. 

Any farmer who desires to make his 
hens as profitable this summer as 
those from which records were ob- 
tained last year must make them pro- 
duce approximately forty eggs each 
during July, August. and September. 
To do this a well balanced ration con- 
sisting of wholesome and palatable 
feed materials is necessary. It is im- 
portant to keep a laying mash before 
the hens constantly in feeders large 
enough to make it unnecessary for 
them to crowd about the hoppers in 
order to obtain feed. 

In addition to the laying mash, grain 
should be fed daily at the rate of 
slightly more than one gallon of corn, 
or corn and wheat, to 100 hens. 
Shelled yellow corn makes an excel- 
lent grain feed, or if one prefers, the 
corn may be mixed with other grains 
such as wheat and kafir. Such grain 
mixtures are considered satisfactory 
when they do not. contain more than 
one-third kafir or wheat. A good lay- 
ing mash may be made of 200 pounds 
of yellow corn meal, 200 pounds of 
bran, 200 pounds of shorts, 150 pounds 
of meat scraps, and 7% pounds of salt. 

Hens use a large amount of lime in 
producing egg shells and this material 
can best be supplied by keeping oyster 
shell available in open boxes or wall 
feeders. Clean water is absolutely 
necessary and should be provided in 
abundance. 


Mites Work at Night 

A real “thief in the dark,” is the 
common red mite of poultry. During 
the day mites stay hidden in the 
cracks and crevices around the 
perches and nests in the poultry house. 
At night they come out to feed on the 
fowls. 

Red mites appear in all poultry 
houses as warm weather approaches. 
A good way to control them is to paint 
the woodwork in the poultry house 
with some strong, oily, penetrating ma- 
terial. Carbolineum; creosote, crude 
carbolic acid and kerosene mixed in 
equal parts; whitewash; waste crank 
case oil; lime sulphur, and nicotine 
sulphate are all recommended. 

Many poultrymen fail to realize the 
amount of harm mites cause poultry, 
because they are never found on the 
birds during the daytime. 


eges are fixed on the 


Plan Waterfowl Show 


The International Waterfowl Show 
will be held at Waterloo, Iowa, from 
September 29 to October 5 at the same 
time as the Dairy Cattle Congress and 
the International Belgian Horse Show, 
The premium list will be made avail- 
able on August 1 and a letter or card 
addressed to Joseph P. Schuy, Box 56, 
Waterloo, Iowa, will bring a copy. 

Three nationally known judges, 
John Kriner, Charles McClave and Os- 
car Grow, will place all fowls entered 
in the show. Mr. Grow also will be in 
charge of exhibition, checking up on 
the feeding and general care of all 
birds on exhibit. Four acres of ground 
have been added to the waterfowl 
show area and the waterfowl building 
has been remodeled. 

A school for judging will be intro. 
duced at the show this year, according 
to Mr. Schuy. This work is prepara- 
tory to licensing new judges and any 
of the breeders taking advantage of 


these instructions are at liberty to 
take an examination for judges’ 
licenses. 


Straw Lofts Can Be Mite- 
Proof 


Many readers hesitate to adopt the 
straw loft. method of insulating and 
ventilating poultry houses because of 
the fear that the straw will become 
infested with lice and mites. How- 
ever, there will be no trouble from 
this source where the roosts and walls 
and floors are disinfected regularly as 
recommended by all poultry authori- 
ties as these are the places where mite 
infestation starts. Frequently straw 
lofts are used three or four years with 
out replacing. 


Poultry Notes 


The question of aa eges good 
is becoming serious in hot weather. 
Dr. Arthur E. Albrecht, of the state 
department of agriculture and mar- 
kets, New York, advises chain stores 
whose goods are usually arranged con- 
veniently for self-service, to substitute 
in their window displays dummy eggs 
for the real eggs. Perhaps they will 
need to page the sewing baskets for 
dummy eggs if this suggestion is 
adopted, but the extra delicacy of fla- 
vor in refrigerated real eggs should 
increase the consumption, tho the bait 
is dummy. The faint flavor of neigh 
boring foods is enough to damage the 
taste of window displayed eggs. 

Maybe you think the price your 
neighbor gets for eggs makes no dif 
ference to you, but it does. If every- 
one but you is out of step on the ques 
tion of clean, well graded, fresh eggs, 
you suffer loss because the prices of 
whole low 
enough to cover loss from rejected 
eggs. The larger per cent of rejects 
in every case, the lower average price 
eggs bring.—H. W. A. 





Hammer mills are most efficient at 
their rated high speeds of 2,000, 3, 
and 4,500 revolutions per minute. 
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Service Bureau 


“He Tried to Rob an Oil 
Station 


When Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Gor- 
rell, who live at Gregory Landing, 
Mo., heard the burglar alarm banging 
away early on April 16, they knew 
that something was doing and that 
some one was attempting to break 
into their filling station. Mr. Gorrell 
grabbed his shotgun and ran out to 
the station just in time to see a negro 
jeave. Gorrell called at the negro to 
stop, but. the colored fellow, who had 
proken into the station and unlocked 
the door, broke for the open and ran 
faster. 

The Gorrells then began shooting, 
put did not get their sights adjusted 
to make a hit and as a result. the col- 
ored fellow got away. However, he 
evidently had some accomplices, as he 
ran into a shed to hide. Meantime 
some of the other Gorrell boys, living 
a short distance away, heard the 
shooting and when they saw the negro 
pass their house they jumped into the 
car and gave chase. As the car came 
up to the shed the colored fellow, 
thinking it was his friends, came out 
and started to get into the car. The 
boys let him come on and as he 
stepped up they told him to put up his 
hands. 

At this point the negro pulled out a 
revolver, but as the boys in the car 
shot rather close to his head, he was 
subdued temporarily, but. suddenly he 
tumed and ran into a field. Two of 
the boys followed at a safe distance 
while the balance of the crew went 
back for more ammunition. 

Meantime the sheriff of the county 
had arrived from Kahoka and the par- 
ty blocked all the roads. Soon they 
discovered the negro coming down to- 
ward Gregory Landing. More shoot- 
ing followed, but by this time the col- 
cored man gave up and was turned 
over to the sheriff. 

It developed that the negro was El- 
ner Smith alias William Coleman, an 
escaped convict from the Missouri pen- 
itentiary. He was returned to the 
prison at once for another seven years. 

As Mr. Charles Gorrell is a member 
of our Service Bureau, a Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead reward 
has been paid to Paul and Mae Gorrell, 
who were primarily instrumental in 
capturing the thief.’ 


They “Laid the Note” 


Everett J. Kirby, of Green City, 
Missouri, waited upon two men who en- 
tered his store in March. They bought 
some merchandise and gave him a ten- 
dollar bill. Some confusion resulted 
iu making the change, and before the 
wo men left they had short changed 
the storekeeper by giving him a one- 
dollar bill and taking nine dollars 
ftom him. Just after the pair of crooks 
left the store, Kirby came to and dis- 
‘ered that he had been trimmed. He 
limped into his car and pursued the 
thieves and found them in Milan, ply- 
lg their graft in a cafe. The sheriff 
Was called, and the pair, C. W. Sum- 
ters and G. W. Douglas, were caught 
‘ad placed in jail. They were held on 
‘larceny charge and when the court 
Yard the case, each was sentenced 
thirty days in jail. Kirby was a 
‘rvice Bureau member, and for his 
sod work in running down the thieves 
te has been paid a Wallaces’ Farmer 
‘ad lowa Homestead reward. 


Bogus Blanket Peddlers 


A number of Service Bureau mem- 
bere have called our attention to a 
Windle being pulle@ by some fakers 
"ho are selling blankets. These blan- 
lets are supposed to be all wool, and 
te sold at bargain prices. The peddlers 
“y they represent a Colorado firm, but 
‘ver leave the name of the concern. 
— out for these fellows. Ask your 
“eriff, if you are in doubt, before you 
dover your checks. Good peddlers 
Ways welcome investigation. Swin- 
TS hever do. 
























The ideal “Power-Fuel” 


for your 


tractor...| 1 EE P-RO 





The majority of tractor manufacturers recommend kerosene as 
the ideal “power-fuel” for tractors. 


Buy your kerosene where they display these DEEP-ROCK signs...’ 
that's where all types of motors are serviced by experts in power 


and lubrication. 
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KEROSEN 





. MOTOR OIL. 





100% Pure Paraffine Oil 


DEEP-ROCK oils, for example, are all produced at the same re- 
finery, all blended from stock of the same high quality, tested 
and approved for different makes of tractors, motor cars and air- 


craft engines. 


See the DEEP-ROCK oil chart for proper recommendations of oil 
for your tractor and your car. It will keep your motorized equip- 
ment in A-1 condition, save you money. 


DEEP ROCK OIL CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 


515 S-W. 9th Street, Des Moines 


4823 Teutonia Ave., Milwaukee 


1126 North 11th Street, Omaha : 





A UNIT OF THE STANDARD GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM C cots 











HERE’S the 
Ration for Hogs 
on Pasture 





Put Linseed Meal and Tankage (equal 

Parts by weight) in one bin of self- 

feeder. Put shelled corn in other bin, 
or hand-feed ear corn. 


If you expect to market those hogs in 
seven to nine months, don’t count too 
much on pasture during July. They 
need the mixture shown above. It gets 
’7em to market 30 days sooner than 
corn and straight tankage, which usu- 
ally means a price advantage before 
the heavy fall runs. It also produces 
pork at less cost, which means more 
dollars in your pocket at market time. 
Mail the coupon for free 
Summer Feeding Book 


and Chart of Balanced 
Rations. They’re free. 





re, The Universal 
© Protein Feed 


eb el oe 














FREE FEEDING BOOK and RATION CHART 


Linseed Me%l Educational Committee, 
Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send free Summer Feeding Book No. P-7 
and Chart of Balanced Rations. 


Name 





ANT to be Happy 

... to be Carefree 
.»» toGo West ... to See 
Scenery ... to Travel? 


Here’s the chance for you. Come 
with us to The Magic Land of 


YELLOWSTONE 


Take a Trip with everything at- 
tended to for you. 





A trip with one price. Transpor- 
tation, sleeping cars, lodging, 
meals, sightseeing busses all in- 
cluded. 


You buy a ticket, we do the rest 
while you rest. That’s why we say: 





It’s a vacation without worry. 


Last chance to be one of the 1930 
Two Hundred. Let us tell you all 
about it. 


Send your inquiries to the Vacation Editor, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, 
Iowa. Full details will be mailed to you immedi- 
ately. 


Start preparing now for the greatest pleasure 
trip of your life. 











Address. 
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Here is a simple, inexpensive way to clean out the worms, 
lice and mange which sap the vitality and strength of 
your hogs and cut down your profits. Medicrude, the 
well-known medicated crude oil, has been doing this 
job efficiently and thoroughly, for over 20 years. Mix a little with the feed 
for worms, use in an oiler or spray on for mange, etc. It’s so cheap that you 
can use it LIBERALLY, and the cost is only nominal. 
No need to spend money for high-priced “remedies.” 
For Medicrude is so tried and proven that we back up 
these claims with the famous $25,000 guarantee bond 
described below. 

As Chris Sorenson of Clear Lake, Iowa, writes: £3 
“Medicrude keeps my hogs’ skin in fine, healthy condi- 7} 








Spray in hen houses, nests, etc. Watch the quick results. 

Try Medicrude at OUR risk, 
$25,000 Guarantee Bond! 

with Wallaces’ Farmer guaran- 
it in your hog lot and poultry yard. Any purchaser who is not satisfied after using 14 of 
this bond. This oe gee on Medicrude is good only if the Medicrude has been paid for and 


tion. It will do all that is claimed for it.” q : 
Medicrude is also fine for chicken lice and mites. 
r) q 
* NATURES GREAT ANIMAL TREATMENT « 
under sue one en ay a. 
antee bond. is bond, poste 
1, Barrel Free Trial 

tees that we will refund your 

money if it does not do everything we claim. Order a barrel of Medicrude. Use one-third of 

the barrel, and by returning the remaining % barrel, can write the Mid-Continent Petroleum 

Corporation any time within 60 days after delivery and his money will be refunded in full under 

the 4% barrel trial used within 60 days after delivery. This bond protects you to the utmost. 


Get rid of worms, mange, lice and other profit- 
robbing parasites NOW! Medicrude comes to 
you proven by 20 years’ use on thousands of 
farms. It’s practical, cheap, efficient, and easy 
to use. And we are NDED to refund your 





e 








1 ° ; > A 

j Fisk. Send coupen today for details of cur great CLIP and MAIL 
4 arrel free trial offer and full literature. COUPON NOW 

‘ SPECIAL ‘ 

¢ 20th Anniversary Gift! * 


° 
To celebrate Medicrude’s 20th anniversary, and Ry MID-CONTINENT 
PETROLEUM CORP. 


to make new ory we nog = . aan a 
Gift to you, this $4.50 Genuine Hudson Spray ? 
Pump FREE with every special trial offer. Ro Waterloo, Iowa 


o = meat ie, 


Mail the coupon for details. Get one of . literature 
these wonderful pumps while they last. i P+ ga al | gagaeay 
2 also details of your 1% barrel 
ON THE AIR: Medicrude Rocking Chair CY trial offer and 20th Anniversary 
Hour, each Saturday evening, 6:00 to 6:30 aM Spray Pump Gift. No obligation, 
p. m. over W-H-O. Hear your favorite Pd 
melodies. af 
ro NMG... case Siedeees see rasebaleweDn occccccsse 
. 
MID-CONTINENT Re a. 
° eer $6600 0s be 00600009608 occ cccccccccccece 
PETROLEUM CORP. 


WATERLOO, IOWA .* 





Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead form 

your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase are not 

advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the names of reliable 
firms from which you can make your purchases. 


Let Me help You 
INCREASE YOUR 
GRAIN PROFITS 
[hi eee ee ; 


KNOW what you farmers are 
up against use I have 
n a farmer all my life. 
You raise a bumper crop of 
grain and then have to sell it just 
when the market is glutted and 
take any old price you can get. 
If you could hold your grain 
until prices are at the peak, you 
could get 10c to 30c a bushel 
more. But you can’t store it ‘i 
without losing more in per ay g and degrading 
than your profit. That’s why I built the 


ECONOMY GRANARY 

That Keeps Grain Perfectly 
My granary is based on a lifetime experience in 
in storage Its ventilating system really works— 
Feepe a current of air constantly flowing through the 
rain. Damp grain—even grains fresh from the com- 
ine keep perfectly. It is absolutely weatherproof 
and is madeinsections. Easily set up—easy to move. 
I know that the Economy Granary will greatly in- 
crease your profits. You can hold our own grain 
on your own farm until prices are right. Let me tell 
you more about this new 
rofit_ maker. Write for 

EE folder. 

Wm. M. Rowles. 

















520 pages; S¢illus, 


OU 54744 inches; cloth 


= ‘ - rite Toes Po aioe ty. : 
You may need this book —“LIVE-| | 2228Sz.; Granarieg : 
STOCK AND POULTRY DIS- i, 








EASES,” by Dr. W. A. Billings —for 
an emergency tomorrow. Send your 
check now to é 


Book Department 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 


Dept. 3-A 


wm. M. Rowles, 
ECONOMY HOUSING CO., ONAWA, IOWA, 
Please send me your FREE folder which shows me how 


Economy Granaries will increase my grain profits. 


R.F.D. 





te ..-.....-. 


WT) ..---- 
Ian also interested in your othet products [ 
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Southern—Union County, June 23—We 
had 4.10 inches of rain June 14. The soil 
was already well filled with water, and 
the heavy rain caused considerable dam- 
age from washing the hillsides and flood- 
ing the lowlands. In many cases the riv- 
ers and creeks were reported the highest 
in years. The weather for the most part 
has been too cold for corn to grow, but 
ideal for small grain. Only the very earli- 
est planted corn is up to normal. Some 
fields are as much as three or four weeks 
behind. Small grain about all headed out; 
rye is beginning to ripen. Red clover 
made a good growth; however, the stand 
in many fields is rather spotted and un- 
even. Alfalfa made a good erop, but the 
weather for curing was not so good. Gar- 
dens and potatoes making a good growth. 
Strawberries made about an average crop. 
Cherry crop only fair. Raspberries are be- 
ginning to turn. About the usual num- 
ber of spring pigs and lambs. Some of 
the early lambs are going on the market 
now.—Vernon Rayl. 

Central—Jasper County, June 21—At 
this time, crops of all kinds are looking 
good. Some fields of corn have been 
plowed three times. Hogs and cattle do- 
ing finely. Mother Nature is at her best, 
and farmers are up with their work. 
Seems to point to a good harvest. Now, 
if only markets for these products were 
as encouraging as the harvest, everybody 
would be happy. Cherries are- being 
picked; are a good quality and quantity. 
Chicks are about the usual number; but 
rats are getting many of them. Cream 31 
cents eggs 19 cents, chickens (two and 
one-half pounds), 21 cents per pound.— 
C. W. Benskin. 

Central—Hardin County, June 28—Corn 
is growing fast in this 80 to 90-degree 
weather; most corn cultivated the second 
time. There will be plenty of corn knee- 
high by the Fourth. Best prospects for 
oats in a long time; stooled well, good 
color, and early ones in head. Barley all 
headed. Alfalfa about all made; one to 
two tons per acre. Pastures good. Cattle 
fat. Cows giving a good flow of milk, but 
flies are beginning to bother some. Clover 
meadows will be a fair crop.. Pig crop 
growing well; getting more corn than 
last year. Not much grain going to mar- 
ket. This county shipped about 26,006 
pounds of wool with the Wool Corpora- 
tion; still sheep to shear; not many at the 
work. Not many hogs on feed, nor cat- 
tle. All farm prices on the down grade. 
Creamery paid 36 cents for butterfat in 
May, cream stations 31 cents. Gardens 
good. Strawberry crop good. Other small 
fruits poor.—A. R. Calkins, 

Eastern—Delaware County, June 23— 
Corn plowing is the order of the day, ex- 
cept for some who have alfalfa to put up. 
Alfalfa is a good crop, but there has been 
considerable rain of late, and it is hard to 
get it cured. Some corn has been plowed 
once, some twice, and some three times. 
Oats are heading and looking good since 
the rains. There is some barley, but not 
much rye. Garden stuff is doing well. 
Strawberries are still with us, and rasp- 
berries are getting ripe, but there are not 
as many strawberries as in some years. 
Hogs went off about 65 cents last week. 
Creameries paid 36 to 38 cents for butter- 
fat, and eggs have been about 18 and 15 
cents. The faithful hen and the trusty 
dairy cow are not quite what they used 
to be.—C. D. Hunt. 

Southern—Decatur County, June 23— 
The weather continues very hot at this 
time. Oats and wheat look fine. We have 
had plenty of moisture but no excessive 
rain in these parts. Corn is small, owing 
to cool weather of May. Hay is ready to 
put up. Many are marketing lambs. The 
spring pig crop is doing finely. Gardens 
are abundant.—Earl C. Lyman. 

South-Central—Madison County, June 23 


—Crops along Clanton creek badly dam- 


aged by high water, June 14. Hilly ground 
badly washed by heavy rains. One man 
reported he lost 35 acres of timothy and 
clover; another reports the loss of 50 
acres. High water along South river 
washed out the railroad track and the 
overflow along the lowlands caused much 
damage to crops, and stopped train serv- 
ice from the south for several days. Old 
hens 15 cents, young chickens 20 cents, 
eggs 17 cents, cream 30 cents, butter 30 
cents, new potatoes 5 cents per pound. A 
good crop of berries, but very few peach- 
es. Lots of young pigs, lambs and calves, 
but few colts. Several report the Hessian 
fly in wheat.—C. J. Young. 
Northern—Floyd County, June 15—Small 
grain looking good. Some have plowed 
their corn over the second and third time, 
Two good rains this week. Net price for 
betterfat 35 cents. Corn 75 cents to feed- 
ers. Pastures and meadows are looking 
good. Eggs 19 cents, wool 20 cents, hens 
12 and 16 cents.—Mrs. M. H. Noble. 
Western—Emmet County, June 16—Re- 
cent heavy rains have supplied the soil 
with plenty of moisture. Small grains and 
hay promise well. Rye, barley and win- 
ter wheat are mostly headed,out. Corn 
fields mostly in good shape; corn good 
color, but many fields showing a poor 


reported among swine. New oats 25 cents, 
old corn 65 cents.—A. W. Baird. 
Northeastern—Allamakee County, June 
22—We are having plenty of rain. Severa? 
local showers that washed corn fields 
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badly. Corn is very uneven and back- 
ward, due to weather conditions and in- 


+ 


stand. Livestock doing well; no sickness - 


sects. Small grain looks good. Hay wil 
be a light crop. Alfalfa good. Pastury 
good. Cattle putting on good gains, Hog; 
in great demand some time ago, but due 
to market conditions now everybody feel 
as if they had plenty. Too many chickens 
in the country.—Harvey L. Stock. 

Eastern—Benton County, June 23—Ex. 
treme heat for four or five days, with 
thermometer up to about 90. High wing 
with a thunder shower early Sunday ij 
considerable damage to trees and bley 
down oats and early corn. However 
southwest winds are bringing these wp 
again. Oats headed. Wheat looking very 
fine. Some April planted corn measured 
on June 20 was 18 inches in one field and 
over two feet in another. Later corn js 
spotted, due to worm damage. Alfalfa 
hay a good crop; some Sold at $15 pe 
acre, where the yield was two loads per 
acre. New potatoes being used and gar. 
den vegetables coming on in good shape 
Strawberries a scattered crop. Rasp. 
berries coming on now. Cherries $4 per 
bushel. New oats being contracted as Joy 
as 20 cents. Old oats 28 cents corn 64 
cents, heavy hens 15 cents, eggs up to 1g 
cents for regular run, young chickens 4 
cents. A great deal of cholera reported 
among swine.—Mrs. A. R. L. 

South-Central—Wayne County, June 3 
—Saturday was the first real corn day we 
have had this summer and the corn surely 
is doing well—but it surely needs to grov, 
Several acres of soybeans in this county, 
Meadows look better. Eggs 19 cents, gas 
19% cents.—Pearl D. Souder. 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 23~ 
Most corn is late, a fairly good stand, and 
all plowed once or twice. Alfalfa cut onee, 
Wheat ripening and real good; hay and 
oats real good also. Have had cold weath- 
er all spring, but the last few days have 
been real hot. Several nice rains recently, 
so have plenty of moisture. Fruit will be 
scarce. Gardens look good. Corn 90 cents 
to $1, eggs 16 cents, butterfat 33-35 cents, 
butter 50 cents.—Monroe Newton. 

Eastern—Jones County, June 23—Mak- 
ing hay when the sun shines, with corn 
plowing preceding, is the program for the 
farmers of this county. Rains of the past 
week, coupled with much-needed rising 
temperatures, have been especially bene- 
ficial for the corn crop. Many are wean- 
ing pigs and putting sows up to fatten, 
Cherry crop almost nil. Few currants, 
Raspberries beginning to ripen; good crop 
anticipated. Gardens in good growing 
condition. Eggs 19 cents. Few broilers 
going to market.—Jessie G. Koch. 

Northern—Cerro Gordo County, June 23 
—Hard rain yesterday morning. Every- 
thing looks better now. Corn looks good. 
Some late planting is small. Weather is 
very warm. Small grain crop looks very 
good. Many fields of hay cut, and some 
put in barns. Pastures are very good, 
Grass extra long, and plenty of moisture 
for it. Gardens are doing exceptionally 
well. Poor crop of strawberries, due to 
late frost. Butter 35 cents at creameries 
and eggs 18 cents a dozen. Cattle, hogs 
and grain very low.—Mrs. Geo. W. Hall. 

Southwestern — Pottawattamie County, 
June 23—Weather hot; thermometer run- 
ning 80 to 90 degrees these. days: Good 
corn weather. Some fields are about 
ready for last plowing, and look good. 
Oats that were thin have stooled out and 
prospects are for a good crop. Wheat 
looks good. Alfalfa about 18 inches high- 
second cutting; some of the first cutting 
sold at $10 per acre. Old corn 68 cents, 
spring chickens 19 cents, butter 40 cents, 
strawberries 35 cents. Cherries scarce, 
also apples. Pastures good, and, in gem- 
eral, stock is healthy and all right.—Mrs. 
J. N. A. 

Southwestern—Mills County, June 2— 
I should not call the farmer’s prospect at 
present flattering for this season’s cTop. 
Corn is under size and small for this time 
of year; the stand is quite uneven, and 
there is much replanting. Fields, how- 
ever, are quite clean, with plenty of mols 
ture. Wheat is doing only fairly well. 
Oats have made a short straw growth. 
First crop of alfalfa has been taken from 
the field with a fairly good yield. Clover 


crop seems to be a little short. The eee 
two days have been very warm, and ee 


on the horses; but real corn weather. 
seems to be a white clover year, and bees 
should lay up lots of honey.—O. C. Cole. 


ILLINOIS 
Western—Pike County, June 21—Cor 
in fine condition. Weather has been file 
for working the corn, and farmers have 
made good use of it; larger acreage = 
usual. Oat crop will be short and ligh 
Wheat very uneven; some fields quite 
spotted. Hay crop looks like it will 7 
light, and pastures are getting short. : 
fine rain last night, which will do muc 
good. Potato crop will be light. Stock do- 
ing nicely where the pastures held g e 
Hogs 10 and 11 cents, stocker cattle 
9 cents, cows about $80 to $100, corn 
cents to $1 to feeders.—Geo. W. Parker. 
Central—Shelby County, June 2 por 
shower last night, the first that 
things since Easter. Corn and oats very 
uneven; on light ground the showing 
very poor. Some drilled beans show 4 
stand. Pastures look like they usually 
in August. Hay will be a small pot 
More beans will be cut for hay and 
for seed than usual.—S. M. Tr. 
Northwestern—Stark County, June 
Corn looking fine and most of it 
laid by on the Fourth. Oats and ba 
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will be | 
Hay wil 
tures are 8 





a short crop, on account of drouth, 
Jl be about half a crop, and pas- 
hort.—Roy Whitten. 






MISSOURI 
western—Andrew County, June 23 
ereood old summer-time has come; 90 
the last few days. Wheat heads well 
iJled and ready for the binder; a good 30 
fi All hay crops and pastures 





crop. 
Hay wit pe cone arly corn being laid by; the late 
Pasture janted runs from six incehs to a foot 
nS. Hogs aah and is clean, with plenty of mois- 
but due fi jure, Gardens and potatoes good, Second 
dy feels = of alfalfa ready for mower. Wheat 
chickens cents, corn 80 cents, oats 40 cents, hay 





cents, springs 25 cents, eggs 





$10, hens 16 








23—Ex. HH is cents, cream 27 cents. Farmers not 
YS, With suited with the tariff bill—J. W. Griggs. 
gh wind Central—Moniteau County, June 23— 
iday dig Weather very_hot. Clover hay all made; 
nd blew yield light. Wheat all cut. Some oats | 
lowever, eut. Pastures short. Quite a few soy- 
hese up M™ peans planted. Corn growing rapidly. 
ing very Timothy hay will be a light crop, owing 
easured MF to dry weather. Spring seeding of clover 
ield and practically all killed. Corn selling around 
corn is #99 cents, oats 53 cents, bran $1.50.— 
Alfalfa Reader. 
$15. per Northern—Randolph County, June 17— 
ads per Fine weather for work. About half an 
nd gar- & inch of rain Saturday night. Corn grow- 
1 shape, jng now since our warm nights began. 
Rasp. Most corn has been gone over twice. Clo- 
| $4 per HF ver cutting will start this week. Some 
1 as low MM fields pretty good. Wheat is beginning 
corn 64 toturn. Gardens are good. Plenty of new 
1p to 18 potatoes and beans. Fruit here will be a 
kens 21M failure. Hens 15 cents ,eggs 15 cents.— 
eported Mi w, H. Bagby. 
Central—Pettis County, June 21—The 
June 2 weather is ideal for all farm activities. 
day we # wheat harvest making progress; crop will 
n surely be uneven. Bugs are very plentiful. Re- 
0 stow. MF cont rains have helped timothy. Clover 
county. @ only a fair crop. Oats have improved in 
nts, 848 HF tne last three weeks. Corn has made a 
wonderful improvement; condition very 
ne 23— favorable. Livestock markets are in a 
nd, and shameful condition.—W. D. Wade. 
ut onee, Northwestern—Jo Daviess County, June 
lay and MH » plenty of rain, and the nights are cool. 
weath- Mi Crops look good. Hay is good. A lot of 
ys have @ aiaifa is cut, and is a good crop. Grain 
ecently, is all headed out. Pastures are good and 
will be livestock is doing well. Small fruit is 
0 cents HF poor, Apples about half a crop.—W. E. 
2 cents, Mougin. , 
Southeastern—Wabash County, June 23 
—Mak- —Very, very dry. No corn in bottoms; 
th corn ice laid on ground late in spring. Farm- 
for the HM ers greatly discouraged.—X. Y. Z. 
he past pa evn Stee 
é ic NEBRASKA 
> Wean- Central—Hall County, June 23—Past 
fatten, week has been ideal weather for crops. 
urrants, Two heavy rains, which were needed, as 
od crop #@ it was getting somewhat dry. Small grains 
zrowing # are beginning to head out and a large 
broilers harvest is expected. Corn is somewhat 
: late, but has been cultivated twice and 
June 23 the third cultivation has started. Pastures 
Every- @ and meadows are doing well. There are 
's good, some cutworms in gardens and potatoes; 
ither is # also in corn fields. All livestock is in good 
ks very condition —George E. Martin. 
d some Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 22 
y good, -Wheat is ripening, but very unevenly, 
1oisture and the price, 73 cents, is discouraging. 
tionally Quite a little old wheat stored in mills 
due to and elevators must be sold because the 
umeries new warehouse law goes into effect July 
e, hogs 1, Corn is growing, but is a thin stand 
Hall. in 7% per cent of the fields. Oats are 
County, promising a splendid crop. Potatoes are 
er run- @@ étowing finely, as well as all garden vege- 
Good @@ tables. Corn is 65 cents here now, oats 48 
about cents, sweet cream 25 cents, eggs 15 cents. 
< good. 7 Coal oil retails from the wagons at 12 
put and cents, gas 20 cents. A splendid rain Juhe 
Wheat # 19 put everything in fine shape. Fat hog 
high- and cattle prices are off considerably.— 
cutting #§ Charles M. Turner. 
. cents, Southeastern—Richardson County, June 
) cents, J 2—Plenty of moisture so far this month. 
scarce, Had a hard washing rain June 4 and 5. 
in gen Southeast part of county reported five to 
—Mrs. seven inches while Humboldt, in the west 
part of the county, reported one inch. 
ne 23— @ Some farmers are still replanting corn. 
pect at In driving over the county one can see 
s crop bare ridges in some fields and in others 
is time corn is knee-high. These last few days 
yn, and #§ heat are a boon to corn. Wheat ripen- 
, how ing fast. Some fields of oats ripening; 
f mois others green. New potatoes yielding fine- 
y well. @ yY with large size. Corn 62% to 64 cents, 
srowth. #™ Wheat 74 cents, butterfat 25 cents, eggs 14 
n from #@ 20 cents—John Rieger. 
Clover 
ast 
a INDIANA 
r. This Northeastern—La Grange County, June 
nd bees // %—Hay crop light. Drouth broken the 
Cole. Wth by a good rain. Wheat will make 
a fair crop. New seeding of clover 
boks good. Corn that has survived after 
the gophers moles, cut-worms and crows 
Corl had all they wanted, is looking good, and 
en fine @ is being plowed the second time. Milk 
s havé #155 for 3.5 per cent test; leaves little 
se = after paying 25 cents per cwt. for haul- 
1 ligh ing.—E. W. Armstrong. 
; quite 
ill be 
bn OHIO 
» much | _Southwestern—Brown County, June 19— 
ock do-  ynsest dry spell for over forty years. 
a good Mi *° Tain of any note since March. Oats 





Mospects very poor. Meadows are in poor 
ndition. Wheat and rye looking fair, 












rker. and will soon be ready to harvest. Corn 
doing fairly well, with a large acreage 

at wet Planted. Tobacco being set despite the 
ts very Weather, but at great labor cost to 
is € grower. All vegetable plants in great 

poor #™ “*Mand and many plant growers failed to 





oy their customers. Wool not going 

~ market because of low price. Eggs 19 
nts, butterfat 30 cents, corn 85 cents, 

At ers 22 cents. Road work in full swing. 

Boral road thru the county is in pros- 
t—W. I. Kane. 













Feed handy “CUBES”’! 


Can’t sift, blow, pack or freeze! 


You can now have Champion 
Feeds in this more economical, 
more appetizing and digestibleform! | 
A new and sensationally successful feedingidea! Feed in 
a handier, more economical and more appetizing form. 
Choice feeds pressed into solid ‘‘cubes.”’ A feeding form 
that has already wen 80% of all feeders in England. 
_ Champion “Cubes,” like Champion meal feeds, are 
rich in variety of concentrates and cane molasses. 
Feeders who have used them report astounding results. 
Backward and run down conditions are quickly cor- 
rected. The feeding period is shortened; cattle are 
marketed earlier; costs are reduced. You are assured 
gain, finish and top price. 


Animals Chew More—No Bolting! 
Champion Cubes make animals chew more—cannot 
be bolted. With proper mastication comes better diges- 
tion and gains out of proportion to 
the protein and other contents of the 
feed formulae. 

You can feed Champion ‘‘Cubes” in 
any weather, and on the ground if 
desired. No packing or spoiling. No 
freezing. They cannot sift through oe 
cracks—are not rooted over sides of bunks—are not 
blown away. Every penny of their cost goes into added 
weight. No waste at all. 

Mail Coupon! Champion Cubes come in one-inch size for feeding 


on the ground; half-inch size for corn belt feeding in bunks and ages: Spameies Motegeas Jes 
self feeders. They can be fed alone or mixed with shelled corn, or Cubes"? Champion Mo-Lin-Cota 
with grain in self feeders. Give them a feeding test. Ask your [Cubes’; Champion Yearling "Cubes. 


dealer. Mail coupon for samples and prices. Champion Milling & 
Grain Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


For Cattle —in one-inch and in half-inch 


ion Protein 
Pe abes.* 
For 
pion Sheep “Cubes.” 
















Six Champion Feeds 
Now Put Up in “*Cubes** 


—in half-inch ‘“‘Cubes.””’ Cham- 
Feed Supplement 


Sheep—in half-inch “Cubes.” Cham- 





Champion 
For Cattle, CU B ES 


Hogs and Sheep 





Champion Milling & Grain Co., Clinton, Ia. (351) 


Gentle’ : PI send samples and prices 
FREE - on CHAMPION CUBES fos - 
Samples DO Cattle Sheep Hogs 


















Utility Hog Feeders make 
a pro its Fay your 
ogs and save time, money 
sad lohor. Exclusive feat- 
ures make the ili 
leading value. 
eve i. y eninge , strong 
construction, rat, mice, 
chicken = guaranteed 
not to bridge or clog, 
os handles any Kind feed. In 
—— popular siz . 
SS bushel. Reasonably priced. 
: Write today for full 
3 ESS mation or se pa a 
By) W. A. MeCOLLOUGH & 
R Sons, Inc. 
Webster City, iowa 
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(Established 1870, QUINCY. pon 

High grade courses that 

thoroughly pre 
usiness. rite 


Ss orn nie my Granaries 
se one free plone and "il save 
en in building to fora ewa- 
Feiner. stants 
every farm. 


FARM ELEVATORS 
Handle 900 to 1800 bushels 


Saeine, horse or electric power 
reater value and more 
proof service per dollar 

12 Models Bucket 
With such features as Hya' 


Rolier Beari: ete., fi 
only in Kewanes, 7 


-_ Mode! ols Portatte 
oO" made entirely rust 
defying, galvanized copper 
steel — area! improvement. 





7122 Burlington Avenue, Kewanee, Iilino:s 






















When writing to our advertisers, please mention that you read their 
advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 


= and surely with 





s 
At the first sign 


of swelling 


48 
Reach for 


ABSORBINE 


Don’t let that horse go lame. Effective Absorbine acts 
quickly to halt tne, caused by strains and injuries. 
Massage in this famous liniment and see how sprain, pain 
and inflammation go. Use it freely to ease and loosen over- 
worked muscles and tendons. No blisters—no lost hair— 
and the horse can work. Rely on Absorbine’s 38 year 
reputation for clearing cuts, bruises, harness sores. Just 
a little kills germs, promotes quick healing. Cheap at 
twice the price, the way it helps prevent lay-ups. Get 
Absorbine now at your druggist’s, $2.50. 


W. F. YOUNG, INC., 289 LYMAN ST., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





this aa. Our 9-page, illustrated Veter- 

inary Guide, free upon request, 

Peters Serum Co., Stock Yards, Kansas City, Ms. 
Wortd’s First Hog Serum Company 
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pound d 
milk mixed with water makes 4 
vay clon For poultry feed we I. fo3 eh 
‘water Keeps fi Satisfaction 
DeSoro © PRopuce 

















be reached in no other way. 





Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in touch 
with a market for farm land that can 
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> 
CES’ FARMER and lowa Homestead, July 5, 1939 
é wages are not nearly so fa y = 
war as city labor. : tidal = Livestock R j ni 
FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately > eceipts and 
115 per cent of pre-war normal, and land = g P i 
generally in the twelve north-central Oo 5 rices 
: States is about 105 per cent. & 8 4 3 Hog price 9 
General Price Outlook NEW YORK FACTORY Snees — Mew s\4 a 2 | year average, as Soctrnsted: with sau 
) ; ages are er cent a = 2 cent f 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR railroad wages on the hour Basis are 236 5 fe) Ny, A and oe Cen. wn sheep so fur, bi 
AND WITH LAST YEAR per cent of pre-war normal. Gonna The following tabl "i put I'm fi 
ino Marke axe wot pees ge ag ee orn, No. 2Y— | .78%| .75. | .74%4| -72% percentage of Sees eee aa ealt-watel 
orthy © e most ¢ ant nte | ~ Week, before ... oli 4 ie -74%2| .72°2 | ceipt i , Te. rl’ 
ing tae ehe first a Ss metre at The Week Ss Markets Png Mga w) 75%) .72%4] .75%) 70% a fae Mong thy A A ~~ prevailej ome loc 
present prices are of pre-war, and the Last week. .... 771 Each week is compared With nt josed. 
second column percentage prices are of CATTLE Week before .... 77%) -73%| 730 ‘11% | average of the corres di the ten-year HM te d Ca 
the corresponding week Ene pear. Corn, to yale 15 | 472 73%4| .69% | eliminating all Scent Sine. we ae na a 
e first thing to do in order to get the ~ Last week 76%, , a pitti 
most benefit out of this table i | | Be ae 72 .72%4| .69%% the sittin 
the ave of prices ns ehole. , gg | ee, oma before ...| 74%] .71%4| .72%) 67% wkend ing more 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is ee ee. Last week 381 —— minutes 
now 131 per cent of pre-wé nd aaa & Week before ... .38%4| .35_ | .38%4| .33% : 
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WALL 4CES’ FARMER and Iowa Homestead, July 5, 1930 
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he ten. 

88 be so fur, because I’m the Lord’s servant. 

' put I’m fightin’ hard to keep down my old 

L 88 to salt-water temper. You go! There’s the 
f or!” 

vail oe lock turned; the door opened and 

weeks, closed. Grace, clinging to the balusters, 

eN-Year heard Captain Hammond cross the room, 

K thus slowly and feebly. She heard him enter 

the sitting-room. Then she heard noth- 

ing more, not another sound, tho the 

wt dragged on and on, endlessly, 


i s 
ae any, and each with a message, a 
A sentence repeated over and over again in 
a ner brain: “‘If-she really cares for him, 
=| o& she won't let him ruin his life.”’ 
;| %¢ Mm py and by, pale, but more composed, 
S| zs and with her mind made up, she came 
>| Oa down into the hall. Drawing a long breath, 
83) she turned into the sitting-room to face 
5) vf her uncle. By the light shining thru the 
87/9 ME gining-room door she saw him on his 


85] 9 ME inees by the haircloth sofa. She spoke 
73} 9 his name. He did not answer nor look up. 
a 8 Alarmed, she touched him on the shoul- 
88] der. At her touch, his arm slid from the 
——— couch, and he fell gently over upon his 
side on the carpet. 


BO] 109 
88) 108 ALF-PAST eight. In the vestry of 
+ 4 H the Regular church, John Ellery was 


73] 109 conducting his prayer meeting. The at- 
06) 105 tendance was as large as usual. Three 
96] 9% seats, however, were vacant, and along 
30) 88 the settees people were wondering where 
Bisa captain Elkanah Daniels and his daughter 
a might be. They had not missed a service 
7| 56 for many a day. And where was Keziah 
60 ao 
28] 6 Coffin? ok 
201 61 At the Come-Outer chapel the testifying 
80} 68 and singing were in full blast. But Eze- 
40) 65 kiel Bassett was leading, for Captain 
09} Eben Hammond had not made his ap- 
2} pearance. Neither had Grace Van Horne, 
for that matter, but Captain Eben’s ab- 
a sence was the most astonishing. 
201 68 In the Regular parsonage, Keziah sat 
281 64 alone by the sitting-room table. Prayer 
201 69M meeting and supper she had forgotten 
80} entirely. The minister had not come home 
40| 88 MM for his evening meal, and food was far- 
9} 8 thest from the housekeeper’s thoughts. 
da} 8 What should she do? What ought she te 
| sheep, do? How could she avert the disaster so 
certain to overwhelm those two young 
ers. people the moment their secret became 
bined, known? 

She rose and again donned her bonnet 
and shawl. She was about to blow out 
the lamp when-she heard rapid footsteps, 

tt. the sound of someone running along the 

f corn, ™ sidewalk in front of the house. As she 
ocks of listened, the footsteps sounded on the 
path, Whoever the runner was, he was 
coming to the parsonage. She stepped to 
the door and opened it. 

The runner was a boy, Maria Higgins’ 
iH boy Isaac, whose widowed mother lived 
4% down by the shore. He did the chores at 
| *@ the Hammond tavern. His freckled face 
254) 131 was dripping with perspiration, and he 
at 128 puffed and blew like a stranded whale. 





94 1% “What's the matter, Ike?’”? demand Ke- 
a is viah. “What is it?’ 
260| 119. «ave ye—have ye,” panted Ike, ‘“‘have 


217| lijM™e ye seen the doctor anywheres, Miss 
179| 114 fm Coffin?” 

150} 114 “Who? Doctor Parker? Have I seen— 
139] 117 what in the world are you comin’ after 
is bur- @@ the doctor for?” F 

ice the “Cap'n Eben. He’s awful sick. I cal’ 
late he’s goin’ to die, and Gracie, she re 
“Cap'n Eben? Eben Hammond! Dyin’? 
What are you talkin’ about?” 

“Uh-huh!” puffed the messenger im- 











of oon patiently. ‘‘Didn’t I tell ye? Cap’n Eben’s 
ts. a-dyin’. I seen him. All white and still 
— and—and awful. And Gracie, she’s all 
y alone, and us 





“Alone? Where’s Nat?’ 

“She don’t know. He ain’t to home, 
But I got to find Doctor Parker.” 

“Hold on! Stop! I'll tell you where the 
doctor is, most likely. Up to Mrs. Prince's. 
She’s been poorly and he’s prob’ly been 


| D. S. bellies 
| Total meats | 






















& a called there. Run! run fast as ever you 
59] §2@™@ “2 and get him, and I'll go to Grace this 
44| 7% Wnute. The poor thing! Have you told 
—~@@ anybody else?’’ 
Mes no! Ain’t seen nobody but you 
$ 0 tell.’’ 
MENT “Sh-sh-sh! Listen ‘to me! Don’t tell 
pments anybody; not a soul but the doctor. Half 
ve corn ‘tis town’ll be runnin’ to find out if you 
g mat-@™ ©, and that poor girl must be distracted 
Leslie already. I'll go to her. You get Doctor 
er Parker and tell him to hurry.” 
~y ing He was gone, running harder than ever. 
““___@ ‘ moment later, Keziah followed him, 
£o tunning also, 
oF 
&3°@ |" WAS a misty, black night, and Tru- 
on met sidewalks were uneven and hard 
Ege ‘onavigate. But she stumbled on, up the 
Sai "in road to the corners, down the “turn- 
| Onn of,” past the chapel of the Come-Outers, 
1 120.5 from the open window of which sounded 
$4.40 the drone of a high, nasal voice. Josiah 
Py adger was “testifying,” and Keziah 





a 


‘aught a fragment of the testimony as 














Ea he hurried by. 
| 70.6 I says to ’em, says I, I says to ’em, 
memes don’t care about your smart mum- 
110.49 ™m-minister and what fine sermons he 
a De Meaches. Let him be smart,’ I says. Says 






‘Smartness won't &-g-g-git ye into 
heaven, No, sir-ree! it takes more’n that. 
Tye seen smart folks afore, and they got 
“c-cuk-catched up with sooner or later. 
ide goes ahead of a tumble, I’ve heard 
tell, anad—— 
This was all that Keziah heard of Mr. 
adger’s testimony. 

The doctor's horse and chaise were 
“anding by the front gate of the tavern 
8S she pantingly drew near it. The side 

T of the house was ajar, and she 
ened it softly and entered. The dining- 
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The Widow That Wasn’t 


(Continued from page 8) . 


room was empty. There was a light on 
the sitting-room table, and low voices 
came from the little bedroom adjoining. 
Then, from the bedroom, emerged Doctor 
Parker and Grace Van Horne. The girl 
was white, and there were dark circles 
under her eyes. The doctor was very 
grave. 

Keziah stepped forward and held out 
both hands. Grace looked, recognized her, 
and with a cry ran toward her. Keziah 
took her in her arms and soothed her as 
if she were a child. 

“There! there! deary!’’ she said, strok- 
ing her hair. ‘‘There! there! deary! Don’t 
take it so hard. Poor thing; you’re worn 
out! If I'd only known sooner.” 

“Oh, Aunt Keziah!’’ sobbed the girl. 
“I’m so glad you've come. It was so good 
of you!” 

“Good? Land of mercy! If I hadn’t 
come, I’d have been worse than the beasts 
that perish. Don’t cry, don’t! How is he 
now? Some better?” 

She looked at the doctor as she asked 
it. He shook his head emphatically. 

“Well, well, dear,’’ went on Mrs. Coffin 
hurriedly. ‘‘He will be pretty soon, we'll 
hope. Where’s Nat?” 

“He came in just after I sent the boy 
for the doctor. He’s in there with-—with 
him,’ indicating the bedroom. “Poor 
Nat!”’ 

Keziah looked longingly toward the 
door. 


RACE, protesting that she couldn’t 

sit down, she couldn’t leave uncle, 
and there were so many things to do, was 
at last persuaded by Keziah and the doc- 
tor to rest for A few moments in the big 
rocker. Then Mrs. Coffin went into the 
kitchen to prepare tea. As she went, she 
beckoned to Doctor Parker, who joined 
her a moment later. 

“Well, doctor?” she asked anxiously. 

The stout, gray-haired old physician— 
he had practiced in Trumet for nearly 
thirty years—shook his head. 

“Not a single chance,’’ he whispered. 
“He may possibly live till morning, but I 
doubt if he lasts an hour. It’s his heart. 
Grace says she found him lying on the 
floor by the sofa. He was unconscious 
then. I’m rather worried about her. She 
was very near to fainting when I got 
here.”’ 

“No wonder. All alone in this ark of a 
house and nobody to help or to send. 
Lucky she found that Ike Higgins. Say, I 
wonder if the young one’s around here 
now? If he is, he must stand at the gate 
and scare off Come-Outers. The whole 
chapel, mates, crew and cabin boy, will 
be down here soon’s meetin’s over to see 
what kept Eben. And they mustn’t 
get in.” 

“IT should say not. I'll hunt up Ike. If 
a Come-Outer gets into this house to- 
night, I'll eat him, that’s all.” 

Just then, Captain Nat, who was stand- 
ing at the door of the bedroom, called the 
doctor. His face was drawn, and he had 
seemingly grown years older since noon. 

“He’s come to himself, doc,’’ he whis- 
pered. ‘He don’t remember how it hap- 
pened or anything. And he wants us all. 
Why! Keziah! Are you here?’ 

“Yes, Nat; I’ve been here a little while.” 

He looked at her steadily and his eyes 
brightened just a trifle. s 

“You can come in, too,” he said. “TI 
know dad likes you, and I guess Wait 
a minute; I'll ask him.”” He stepped back 
into the bedroom. ‘‘Yes,’’ he nodded, re- 
turning, “you come, too. He wants you.” 

The little room, Captain Eben’s own, 
was more like a skipper’s cabin than a 
chamber on land. A narrow, single bed, 
a plain washstand, a battered, painted 
bureau and a single chair—these made up 
the list of furniture. Two pictures, both 
of schooners under full sail, hung on the 
walls. Beside them hung a ship’s barom- 
eter, a sextant, and a clock that struck 
the “bells” instead of the hours, as the 
landsman understands them. In the cor- 
ner stood the captain’s big boots, and his 
oilskins hung above them. His Sunday 
cane was there also. And on the bureau 
was a worn, heavy Bible. 

Doctor Parker brushed by the others 
and bent over the bed. 

“Well, cap’n,’’ he said cheerily, ‘‘how’'s 
she headed? How are you feeling now?” 

The old face on the pillow smiled feebly. 

“She’s headed for home, I guess, doc,’’ 
said Captain Eben. ‘Bound for home, and 
the harbor light broad abeam, I cal’late.” 

“Oh, no! You'll make a good many 
voyages yet.” 

“Not in this hulk, I won’t, doctor. I 
hope I'll have a new command pretty 
soon. I’m trustin’ in my owners, and I 
guess they’ll do the fair thing by me. 
Hello, Gracie, girl! Well, your old uncle’s 
on his beam ends, ain’t he?’’ 

Grace glanced fearfully at his face. 
When he spoke her name, she shrank 
back, as if she feared what he might say. 
But he only smiled as, with the tears 
streaming down her face, she bent over 
and kissed him. 

(Continued next week) 
(Copyright, D. Appleton & Co.) 








If plant lice are damaging your shrub- 
bery, spray with Black Leaf 40, using 
three teaspoons to a gallon of soft water, 
with a little soap dissolved in it. Thoro 
spraying is necessary. 





If pullets are cared for and fed prop- 
erly during the summer months, they will 
start laying two to three months earlier 
than if they are given no attention and 
made to hunt for all their feed. 









































Conservative 
Buyers 


HE American Farmer is always in the 

market. So’s his wife. The entire family, 

in fact. Dad for seeds, fertilizers, ma- 
chinery. Mother for furniture, household sup- 
plies. Jack may need a bicycle or rifle. And 
you know how the modern farm-girl likes to be 
up to date in everything. A thousand and one 
needs arise on the average farm. 


Farm-fathers, however, are conservative buy- 
ers. They don't purchase things haphazardly. 
They make use of every opportunity to select just 
what they want. Common sense tells them which 
product will bring the most for the money they 
are able to spend. 


Conservatism and success usually run parallel. 
Many of the most successful farmers read adver- 
tisements printed in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa 
Homestead. They have learned that standard 
goods are more than experiments; that they can 
be bought with confidence; that no manufacturer 
could afford to advertise an inferior product con- 
sistently. 


Advertised merchandise means definite sav- 
ings. Advertisements tell you what a product 
will do, where it can be had, and how much it 
will cost. When you find yourself in need of a 
pair of boots, an engine, a new stove—anything 
—pick up Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead and read the “ads.” They will tell you 
what you can get and what you will receive—be- 
fore you get it. 








Read the advertisements in 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


regularly . . . they mean money saved 
and earned 
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~ Qur Readers Market... 


The Piace to Buy What You Need 
and Sell What You Wish 














SCHEDULE OF RATES 








Words 











Number Number Insertions 
eta tae we 2 

10 crereesrsesesereseeree/$ 1,50/$ 3.00/$ 4.50|$ 6.00/$10.50)/$16.50 
11 recevocssscceseereere| 1,65] 3.30} 4.95) 6.60) 11.55) 18.15 
12 1.80) 3.60) 5.40) 7.20) 12. 19.80 
YB crececerecerescreseeee| 1.95} 3.90} 5.85] 7.80) 13.65] 21.45 
14 cescecsserseersrseeree] 2.10} 4.20] 6.30) 8.40) 14.70] 23.10 
15 creeccssecsecssreeseee] 2.25) 4.50) 6.75] 9.00] 15.75] 24:75 
16 cceccceescvssreeeseeee| 2.40| 4.80] 7.20) 9.60) 16.80) 26.40 
17 cesescescsserssemseeve] 2.55} 5.10} 7.65] 10.20] 17.85] 28.05 
18 ccrvscssssessseseere} 2.70} 5.40} 8.10} 10.80} 18.90] 29.70 
19 rcceorserseereverveee} 2-85) 5.70) 8.55] 11.40) 19.95) 31.35 

scosveteresesseesesese| 3-00} 6.00} 9.00} 12.00] 21.00} 33.00 
21 sesveesesereesermreeee] 3,15] 6.30] 9.45] 12.60] 22.05] 34.65 
22  sssorrsessvecsseereeee| 3-301 6.60] 9.90} 13.20] 23.10] 36.30 


























words and ‘‘Des Moines, Iowa, 


Cc. O. D. counts as three words. 


own protection. 





Rates and Information 


The classified advertising rate is 15c a word. 
each whole number, initial and sign as a word. 
ad. Thus, “F. L. Wires” is counted as three words 
” as two words 
R. F. D. 4 counts as four words and R. 4 as two. 
reach us before Wednesday noon, ten days ahead of the issue date. Send full remittance with erder. 

If you have not advertised with us recently, be sure ‘to give two references. 
One should be your banker and the other some responsible business man. 
avoid delay, send letters of recommendation with your order. 


Minimum, $1.50 for each insertion. Count 
Count your name and address as part of the 
“226 2ist St.” is counted as four 


———=. 












$1 and $155.50 both count as oné word. 
Ads must 


This is for your 


'o 
Write or print your ad plainly. 











FARM LANDS 


MISCELLANEOUS 





LAND OPENINGS ALONG THE 
Northern Railway in Minnesota, North 
Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 
proved farms for sale or rent. Send for free book 
and list of best farm bargains in many years, Low 
homeseekers’ rates. FE. Leedy, Dept. 307, St. 
Paul, Minn. 
IOWA, MISSOURI, NEPRASKA AND SOUTH- 
ern Minnesota foreclosed farms at cost for sale 
by_ bank. Write John S. Sorensen, 50 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Tl. 


FARMS FOR SALE—MINNESOTA AND WIS- 
consin bargains near Twin Cities. Picture cata- 


GREAT 














COMMISSION HOUSES log free. _ Write today. Farm Sales Bureau, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
oe Fry we ROLLERS CALIFORNIA 
and springs. Premium all live poultry. ee Be a en 7 SST TT ~ 
furnished. Write for information, etc. Wholesale | FINE _ 7, CALSPORNTA. parats Pid a 
buyers. DPD. L. Hemman Co., 119 South Water acres forced on the market by death of an old 


Market, Chicago. 


SHIP YOUR BROILERS AND OTHER POUL- 

try to an old established firm having 67 years’ 
experience handling poultry. Write today for prices 
and tags. ©. H. Weaver & Co., South Water Mar- 
ket, Chicago. 


CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING C©O., 216-222 
N. Peoria St., Chicago. Commission a specialty. 

Poultry, veal, eggs and butter. Highest prices ob- 

tained. Returns mailed same 

WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY 
and veal. Highest possible prices paid. Write 

for information and tags. Drake & Bonfield, 940 

Fulton St., Chicago. 


COUGLE_ COMMISSION CO., 1154-56 W. RAN- 

dolph St., Chicago. Established 1873. Ship ug 
your poultry, veal, eggs. i Remittance 
day of arrival. 


ONE CENT PREMIUM ON FANCY POULTRY- 
— Furnish coops on request. H. F. 
a Son, Englewood, Chicago. Established 














Top prices. 








HAY, STRAW AND GRAIN 


GET FULL MARKET VALUE FOR YOUR HAY 
and prompt returns. Ship John Devlin Hay 
Co., 192 North Clark St., Chicago, Nl 


Mention Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 








pioneer, 36 acres in 35-year-old olives, 20 acres in 
other fruit, balance acreage available for general 
farming; large modern house, necessary barns and 
outbuildings, located on paved highway one mile 
from town; reasonably priced—terms. Dudley Per- 
kins, 513 4th street, Marysville, Cal. 
1OwA 
CHOICE 205 ACRE_GRAIN AND DAIRY FARM 
joining Allerton. Large modern house, barn 90x 
0, silo; 180 acres will grow alfalfa and sweet 
clover, 65 acres now grown on farm. Good terms. 








FARM MACHINERY 
USED BIRDSELL CLOVER HULLERS EXCEP- 
tionally low priced. Real bargains in No. 1, No. 
6, No. 8 and No. 9 hullers that are repossessed 
where buyers failed to pay. Some of these hullers 
are practically new. All are in good condition and 
will sell early in the season. We may have one of 





these unusual bargains right near you. Address 
Installment Payment Plan, P. O. Box 559, South 
Bend, Ind. 





FOR SALE—CULTMAN TAYLOR 30-60 TRAC- 
tor. Minneapolis 36-54 separator, a_ bargain. 
Jens G. Theusen, administrator, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
_ CC GASOLINE ENGINE 
REGULAR $65 BRAND NEW NATIONALLY 
known two cycle gasoline engine, three-quarter 
horsepower, only $29.50. Carl Weisbrod, 619 N 
2nd Ave. East, Newton, Iowa. 
KODAK FINISHING 
TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED. SIX BEAUTIFUL 
Glossitone prints 25c. Day-Night Studjo, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 























FIRST FILM. DEVELOPED, SIX BORDER 
prints 20c. _Interocean, Litchfield, Tl. 
LOST 
STRAYED, MAY™ 24, LARGE, LEMON AND 


white hound; shrunken hip, goes on three legs; 
reward. Joe Scott, Maquoketa, Iowa. 





MINNESOTA 


Priced to sell. J. O. Richie, Trustee, Allerton, Ia. 


POSTS 





OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. Crop 
payment_or easy terms. Free literature; mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific Rail- 
way, St. Paul, Minn. 
RENTERS—I HAVE THREE OR FOUR ESPE- 
cially fine bargains in foreclosed southwest Min- 
nesota farms close to Jowa_ line; good terms. 
Write for particulars. Box 445, Slayton, Minn. 


FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE NC AI 








AGENCY SELLS 








improved farms. _No commission added. 2125 
Emerson Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
DAIRY AND ALFALFA FARMS. NEW LIST 


and highway map free. Murray’s Land Office, 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


Wadena, Minn. 
LIVESTOCK 





SPECIAL—50 GENUINE ENGLISH SHEP- 
_herds and Collie pyps. (No better heeler stock.) 
We specialize in spayéd females, also males, $7.50. 
i trained, $10. Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 
owa., 
CLOSING OUT MY COON AND FOX HOUNDS, 
also tame raccoon, broke tp lead. Several north- 
ern raccoons, pen_raised. Must give my time for 
other busin H. Zobel, Oneida, Towa. 























SPECIAL HIGH CLASS FOX TERRIER PUPS 
6; toy ty: $8; (males or spayed females) ; 
bred females, 5. Trained ratters, $10. Sunny- 


side Kennels, Reinbeck, Towa. 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS, NATURAL HEEL- 

ers: males $5, females $2.50. Dan Kiley, In- 
dependence, Iowa. 

















SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO SPITZ PUPPIES, 
beauties; guaranteed. Plainview, Lawrence, Kan, 
ST. BERNARD PUPS, $10 AND $20. H. W. 
Jensen, Humboldt, Iowa. 
COLLIES 
COLLIES—WHITE AND — COLORS. PEDI- 


reed, intelligent workers,eloyal companions, re- 
liable guards. Prices ,reasonable and satisfaction 

aranteed. Box 55, Shomont Kennels, Monticello, 
owa. 


BEAUTIFUL COLLIE AND ENGLISH. SHEP- 
on puppies. Clear Spring Kennels, Excelsior, 
nn. 








PED. COLLIES, WHITE AND COLORS. HILL- 


crest Kennels, R. 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 


BE_AN AUCTIONEER. EARN $25-$100 DAILY. 
Send for large illustrated catalog, also how to 
Reppert’s Auction 











e! 
receive Home Study Course free. 
School, Box 32, Decatur, Ind. 
ENROLL NOW. 25TH AUGUST TERM _AMER- 
ican Auction School, Clear Lake, Iowa. National 

Auctioneers’ convention held during term. 
SARGENT’S INTERNATIONAL AUCTION 
School. Term soon. Mail courses. Sioux City, Ia. 








BEEF CATTLE 
POLLED SHORTHORN_BULLS FOR SALE. 
Sire Highland Sultan X1409745. Registered, 
accredited. Several choice red and roan_ yearlings 
ready for service. Inspection invited. F. A. Ja- 
cobson, R. 1, Harcourt, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—THREE REGISTERED. POLLED 
Shorthorn bulls, also two Shorthorn bulls, your 
choice $100. C. A. Gabriel, Rockwell City, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—ONE RED POLLED BULL, AGE 
16 months; sire May Flower Ted 4th. Benton 
Olinger, Afton, Iowa. 
POLLED HEREFORDS, BULLS, COWS AND 
heifers for sale. George Ross & Son, Ross, Ia. 

















HEDGE POSTS FOR SALE, CARLOTS. H. W. 
Porth & Co., Winfield, Kan. 








———___ 
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POULTRY 
NOTICE TO POULTRY PURCHASERS 


UNLESS THERE IS A PREVIOUS AGREEMEY 
governing any transaction between buyer and wh. 
who might advertise in these columns, Wallace 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead expects advertisers a 
buyers to comply with the following agreemen 
Where mature poultry is purchased on mail ten: 
sentations, without inspection, the seller upon r. 
ceipt of the purchase price will ship the poultry ‘ 
the buyer, with the privilege of examination af " 
rival. If for any reason the shipment is not satis. 
factory, the buyer will see that the poultry ; 
properly fed and watered and returned immediate, 
to the shipper, the shipper standing carriage charge 
one way, the buyer paying them the other ry 
Upon receipt of the returned shipment in good ve 
der the shipper will then refund the original pu. 
chase price. If poultry is shipped a considerable 
distance the shipment should be fed, watered and 
given a.one or two days’ rest and then returned 
This is in accordance to general custom in handling 
such transactions and is assumed to govern all deals 
between our advertisers and subscribers. If there 
is any variance to the above regulations shipper 
should notify buyers of them before filling orders, 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


WON FOUR FIRSTS AT MILWAUKEE, bow 
$8.50-100, hens $5. Growing stock. Arch 
Hamm, Shambaugh, Towa, : 
WHITE LEGHORNS 
WHITE LEGHORN HENS AND MALES Now 
half price. Thousands of eight-week-old pullets 
Also baby chicks and eggs. Trapnested, pedigreaj 
foundation stock, egg bred 30 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. tecords to 320 eggs. Catalog 
dD. 














ew 





and 
George B. Ferr 


LARGE, HUSKY 


special price bulletin free. I ship ©. 0, 
961 T nion, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS 

from blood-tested Tanecred yearling hens: half 
price. Choice cockerels. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money refunded. Hamilton Leghorn Farm, 
Bancroft, Iowa. 


TANCRED S. ¢. 














WHITE LEGHORN YEAR. 























TRUCK __ling hens, culled. extra good ; 200 early pullets 
FOR SALP—INTERNATIONAL_ SIX SPEED | 20c_cech.__Mrs._Hollie_Fearson. Maxwell. low 
special truck. Write P. O. Box 91, Lyons, Neb. BUFF MINORCAS Ps 
WOOLENS war : oo ee a Patna Come. 
T°T) ~ 7 7 " 7 7 ereis each, > or 09! aken soon; yearlin 
LADIES’ SCARFS, PURE WOOL, HAND | hens $1.50 each. $15 per dozen. Gleun Vas 
woven. Colors, Javender, old rose, nile green, | Houten, Corning, Iowa. 
golden corn, sapphire blue, white, black Baby - * 
robes, white and pink, white and blue. Prices, WHITE MINORCAS 
$4.95. Postage paid. Scott’s Hand Looms, Kirk- | [99 §. ¢. WHITE MINORCA COCKERELS, 
land, Wash. Booth strain, 10 weeks, $1 each. Mrs. §. A. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 


Wolcott, Gilmore City, Towa. 











DUCKS 
PATENTS—TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING FOR | HEN-HATCHED MAMMOTH ROUEN DUCK 
patents. Send sketch or model for instructions lings 20-$5; 100 eggs $8; prepaid. Mr. 


” 


or write for free book, ‘‘How to Obtain a 

and “Record of Invention’’ form. No charge for 

information_on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 

Registered Patent Attorney, 1496 Security Savings 

and Commercial Bank Bldg., Washington, 

BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PATENT AT- 
torneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 Equita- 

ble Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. NO 
consultation charges. 1216 So. Surety Bldg., 

Des Moines, Iowa. 








Charles Fleming, Norwalk, Iowa. 
REGISTERED POULTRY MARKER 


USE THE W-F REGISTERED MARKER ON 

all your poultry for identification in case of 
Tattoos on the web of the wing, a different 
number for each owner. List of marker owners is 
filed with sheriffs, police departments and_ others. 
Price, with complete instructions and_ink for 100 
birds, $2; with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. Send all 
orders to Service Bureau Department, 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 











WANT TO BUY 


BURLAP BAGS 








SOME —" RED POLLED HEIFERS FOR 


WE BUY BURLAP BAGS. PAY FREIGHT .ON 
200 or more. Lincoln Bag Co., Springfield, Ill. 





sale. . B. Danforth, Little Cedar, Iowa. 


DAIRY CATTLE 


FOR SALE—TWO .SPLENDID. REG. GUERN- 





sey bull calves, 7 months old, well marked. 
Sires’ nine nearest dams_average_ over 700 pounds 
butterfat. Lilliandale Farm, J. M. Pedersen, 


Coulter, Iowa. 
PUREBRED REGISTERED HOLSTEINS, T. B. 
tested. Being overstocked, I offer for sale your 
choice of my herd of mature cows, heifers. and 
heifer calves. H. Conklin, Correctionville, Towa. 
HOLSTEIN HEIFERS—THIRTY-EIGHT HEAD 
fine yearlings, tuberculin and abortion tested. 
Your inspection invited. E. Howey, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
FOR SALE—A CHOICE LOT OF 200 EXTRA 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers; proper color 
and in fine condition. Stephen A. Carr, Collins, Ia. 
REGISTERED BROWN SWISS BULL SIRED 
y grand champion, also bull calves. Elmer 
Holmgren, Madrid, Iowa. 


SWINE 




















BABY CHICKS 


SPECIAL PRICES ON MILLER’S MISSOURI 
accredited ‘‘Health Certified’’ chicks for summer 
delivery. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
heavy assorted, $8; White, Barred, Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, $9; White Orpingtons, White, Black, Buff 
Minorcas, Silver_ Laced Wyandottes, $10; Light 
Brahmas, Jersey Black Giants, $12 per 100; orders 
less than 100, add 1c per chick. - .-y all 
charges prepaid. 100 per cent delivery. he Mil- 
ler Hatcheries, Box 562, Lancaster, Missouri. 
STATE ACCREDITED CHICKS; ELECTRIC 
hatched, worm treat Special sale for 10 days. 
English Tom Barron White Leghorns, from trapnest 
stock, $8.50; Quality White, Brown, Buff_ Leg- 
horns, $6.75; Anconas, $7.50; Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Buff, White Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
Minoreas, $7.50; Light Brahmas, $10; Jersey 
Giants, Sussex, $12.50; heavy assorted, $6.50; 
light assorted, $5.75. 100 per cent live arrival 
guaranteed. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, III. 











HAMPSHIRE FALL BOARS AND _YEARLINGS. 
Sows and gilts bred for fall. _In truck loads 
Dd. & A. Prentice, Sac City, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER 


or 











WHEN ANSWERING THESE CLASSIFIED AD- 
vertisements mention_that you saw it in Wallaces’ 
Homestead—‘‘The Reader’s 


Farmer and 


Market.” 


owa 





RICH MAN’S CORN HARVESTER, POOR 
man’s price; only $25, with bundle tying attach- 
ment. ree catalog showing pictures of harvester. 


Process Co., Salina, Kan. 





PRICES SLASHED ON 20 VARIETIES OF 

chicks for June and July. Now is the time to or- 
der pullets from world’s record blood lines. 8 weeks 
and clder for shipment in May, June and July at a 
big discount. Free catalog. Beckmann Hatchery, 
Box 57F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


BIG HUSKY CHICKS, GUARANTEED TO 

1 (catalog fully explains), only 5%c_ up. 
Shipped C. O. D. Superior certified. Arrival on 
time guaranteed. Get. our big free catalog. Su- 
perior Hatchery, Box 8-42, Windsor, Mo. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ALFALFA 


MIDSUMMER PLANTING OF LYMAN’S GRIMM 

alfalfa means a well established field for next 
season’s hay crop. The genuine Grimm is leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other alfalfas. 
Special summer prices: Lyman’s standard No. 1 
Grimm alfalfa, $22.50 bu.; No. 2 Grimm, $14.40 
bu.; Grundy county or white blossom sweet clover, 
$4.35 per bu. Lyman, introducer, Excelsior, 
Minn. 











IRIS—-FIFTEEN VARIETIES, LABELED, FOR 
$1; postpaid. Frank Mast, R. 5, Ottumwa, Ia. 











FARMSTEADS MUST RECKON WITH 
AUTOMOBILES 

Speeding auto traffic along country 
highways is one of the modern-day fac- 
tors with which farmers must reckon iM 
reorganizing old farmsteads. In those old 
days, it was not uncommon for a barn oF 
crib to be built across the highway from 
other buildings. Too often, under the 
stress of excitement or the necessity of 
having the building replaced quickly, it 
is rebuilt on the old site without regard 
to modern needs, efficiency and appear- 
ance. Aside from everything else, there 
is a real hazard in dodging speeding auto 
traffic with two full milk pails in .hands 





or a bushel of corn on one’s shoulder. 








ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES % F: 


The Hobo Is Too Particular 
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AVAL 








COULD ‘YER SPARE 
ME A BITE TO EAT, 
MUM ? 


















EAT IT 


HERE ISYOUR DINNER. 
YOu CAN, SIT DOWN HERE 
ON THE WOOD PILE ANO 


SORRY, MUM! BuT 1 CANT 
EAT THAT MEAL. IT AIN'T 
WELL BALANCED 
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COUNTRY AIR 








This is Station MASH, in the brooder 
house. We are about to broadcast the 
activities of 490 Leghorn baby chicks thru 
the facilities of this station and thru the 
kindness of the editors of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead, who have 
made this broadcast possible. 

There is a great deal of action here, 
From the microphone stand upon a yeast 
pox in a sunny corner, I command a view 
of the entire brooder house, which is some 
12x12 feet square. In the center, with 
galvanized skirts comfortably enfolding 
ner motherly figure, sits the brooder 
stove. In a row under the windows set 
a number of sour milk dishes, which have 
just been washed, scalded and refilled 
with fresh clabber. 

These milk dishes are a scene of great 
activity. A seething mass of yellow down 
surrounds each dish. Here comes a par- 
ticularly husky fellow bearing down upon 
the gang. He wastes no time trying to 
pry his way in to the milk. He’s going to 
jump! He has jumped—quite into the 
center of the pile—and the center of the 
milk dish. He is one surprised chick, and 
the dirty looks he is giving to the chicks 
behind him indicate very plainly upon 
whom he blames the accident. He’s a re- 
sourceful chick, and makes his way to 
the edge of the gang by walking over 
their backs. He lands on the litter with 
a sudden plop. Wisely, tho drippingly 
and disgustedly, he walks over to the 
heat emanating from under the brooder 
stove hover. 

Here is a regular movie comedy chase. 
All it lacks is a couple of policemen and 
afat lady. Somebody—a small boy, per- 
haps—has lost a portion of a brown shoe- 
string in the litter. One chick has seized 
upon it for a worm, and with a canny 
instinct for the privacy befitting the de- 
vouring of such a morsel, he is making 
arun for it. ... He’s just plain out of 
luck, for wherever he turns he meets up 
with some fifty chicks willing to share 
his delusion regarding the shoestring. 
Away they go around the brooder stove, 
.. He’s dropped it. ... A snappy little 
chick picks it up and is off in the oppo- 
site direction, but with practically the 
same interested following. Here they 
come straight at me. The chick with the 
shoestring runs over my feet—and so do 
the 350 following. Oh, well, better chicks 
than elephants. ... 

Around they go. Some drop out and 
others hop in. Now they’re going into a 
clinch—no, it’s a tug of war. One on one 
end and one on the other of the ‘“‘worm.” 
One lets go and falls over backwards, A 
third chick sees his chance and jumps in. 
He makes off with the ‘‘worm.” He is 
out of sight around the brooder stove 
before the others know what has hap- 
pened. By the commotion on the other 
side of the stove, a new sector has opened 
fire, 

Activities near my feet have tempo- 
rarily ceased, and a slumber party has 
decorously begun, The poor milk-soaked 


jumper has stretched himself at the edge 
of the hover, and gathered about him are 
some twenty little yellowish-white balls 
of down flattened out in a blissful forget- 
ting of all the troubles that belong to a 
baby chick’s limited world. ... Oh! Oh! 
There went a chick who does not believe 
in evasions. He’s what you might call 
straightforward. Wanting to be on the 
other side of the sleepers, he doesn’t go 
around, but walks across. The stir among 
the sleeping chicks is like that of wind 
sweeping over grasses, Here comes an- 
other straightforward chick. He adopts 
the same method of getting from here to 
there. What a dangerous business nap- 
time must be if you’re a baby chick! 

It is exactly one minute until 6:00 p. m 
and time for the night feeding, when the 
chicks are allowed to feed more heavily 
than at the other feedings of the day. 
Mash boxes are set down, and activities 
shift. In a few days, these boxes will be 
on the floor all the time, and the activi- 
ties will not be so concentrated. 

The method of getting up to the table, 
so to speak, is simple, and consists of a 
running start with a more or less well 
directed jump into the center of the table. 
Another method consists of a rather low 
tackle. You push your head in under some 
other chick’s legs, tip him over, and dip 
your beak into the edge of the mash box, 
leaving the other chick to get out the 
best way he can. 

A number of others are making slow 
but comfortable progress toward the 
brooder stove. They stop, preen their 
inch-long wing feathers, stroke the place 
where tail bristles are already beginning 
to sprout, and scratch their beaks dex- 
terously with tiny yellow claws. Sleep 
suddenly overtakes them. MHere’s an in- 
teresting fellow—I know he’s a cockerel. 
He backs up to the heat in true mascu- 
line fashion, and dozes over a full crop. 
That feeling of complete satisfaction that 
comes only to those who have capacity! 
Oh! Oh! He tips over backward. Ex- 
perience is a good teacher. So he sits 
down, stretches out his head on the litter, 
and his stuffed little sides heave con- 
tentedly. 

Twilight is falling. The mash boxes are 
put upon the shelf. Milk dishes are re- 
moved. There is a general movement for 
the edge of the hover. That certain num- 
ber of roistering rowdies that will never 
let quiet citizens sleep in peace still race 
back and forth acress the litter, finding 
particular thrills in leaping across their 
sleeping brothers’ backs, There is much 
pushing and pulling of covers—only there 
are no covers to pull—and as darkness 
falls, the chicks, looking like a bed of 
daffodils, twitter a last good-night to 
you—ladies and gentlemen of the radio 
audience, 

This is A Farm Woman saying good- 
night and signing off at—exactly two sec- 
onds past 7:00 o’clock, central standard 
time. Good-night! 

A FARM WOMAN. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Antmal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








When Old Mr. Gopher First Got Pockets 


There was one of Peter Rabbit’s neigh- 
bors of whose presence he was always 
aware, and yet whom he almost never 
saw. When Peter would leave the dear 
Old Briar-Patch, he seldom went far 
without coming to a little pile of fresh 
earth. This puzzled Peter a great deal for 
along time. He would pass across a cer- 
tain part of the Green Meadows and there 
would be nothing but green things. When 
he returned the same way, there would be 
one or two or maybe half a dozen piles of 
hewly-turned earth. 

“Of course,” said Peter, ‘‘where there is 
a pile of earth like that, there must be a 
hole. Someone has been digging, and this 
is the dirt thrown out.” 

But when Peter looked for the hole, he 
couldn’t find one. There was no hole. 
He kicked that pile of earth until he had 
Scattered it far and wide, but there was 
no sign of a hole. He tried it with other 
biles of earth, but never once did he find 
ahole. It looked as if someone brought 
those little piles, dropped them down, and 
hen went away. Of course, no one did 
anything of the kind, and Peter knew it. 

€ spent a good deal of time wondering 
Who could make them. Then one day, as 
he was hopping along across the Green 
Meadows, the ground right in front of 
him began to move, It so startled Peter 
that his first thought was to run. Then 
he decided that it would be foolish to run 
Until there was something to run from. 
So he sat perfectly still and watched that 
Spot where the ground was moving. Earth 
~loose earth—was pushed up from under- 
heath, and even as Peter sat there star- 
ing, with his eyes almost popping out of 

head, and his mouth wide open in 
Wonder, the pile grew and grew until it 
Was as big as any of the piles about which 
he so often had wondered. Then suddenly 
& head was thrust out of the middle of it, 
&homely head. In an instant, it vanished, 
and a second later the hole where it had 

N was filled. Peter could hear the 

nger packing the earth in from under- 
When Peter had recovered his 





breath and looked, there was no sign of 
the hole. No one would ever have guessed 
that there had been one there. 

That was Peter Rabbit’s first meeting 
with Grubby Gopher. Since then he has 
seen Grubby several times, but Grubby 
is never what you would call neighborly, 
and Peter never has felt and never will 
feel really acquainted with him. But for 
one thing, Peter would have thought 
Grubby Gopher the most uninteresting 
fellow he ever had met. The one thing 
was the discovery that Grubby has the 
biggest pockets in his cheeks that Peter 
has ever seen. And another thing about 
those pockets—they are on the outside of 
Grubby’s cheeks instead of being inside, 
as is the case with Striped Chipmunk. 

“Why does Grubby Gopher have pock- 
ets in his cheeks?” he asked Jimmy 
Skunk. 

“Because they are handier there than 
they would be anywhere else,’’ replied 
Jimmy, with a twinkle in his eyes. ‘‘Have 
you seen any fat beetles this morning, 
Peter?” 

“No!”’ returned Peter shortly. Then an 
idea came to him. “I tell you what, Jim- 
my,” said he, speaking eagerly, “‘if you’ll 
tell me about those queer pockets of 
Grubby’s and how he came by them, I'll 
help you hunt for some beetles. Is it a 
bargain?” 

Jimmy Skunk scratched his nose very 
thoughtfully, as if trying to decide which 
would have the better of the bargain. 
Then he grinned good-naturedly. You 
know, Jimmy really is one of the best- 
natured little people in the world. “All 
right,” said he, “it’s a bargain. You do 
your part and I'll do mine. Now where 
shall I begin?’ 

“Begin with the days when the world 
was young, of course,” replied Peter. “All 
good stories seem to have had their start 
then. Of course, Grubby got those pockets 
from his father, and his father got them 
from his father, and so on back to the first 
Gopher. So begin right off with him.” 
(Concluded next week) 
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Fence posts ‘of smaller size may 
be used if pressure treated with 
creosote oil, as they retain their 
strength, resist decay, fire and 
storm, and last a lifetime. 
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Bs extensive investigations having  ghoy, 

HOLSTEINS eos Future Sales that tuberculous cattle are a rine 

F OR SHORTHORNS source of infection in swine. Hogs a 


High Record Holstein Bulls 


SALE 


We have now a fine lot of bulls of K. P. O. P. breeding of all ages to offer. 


They are closely related to the 


world’s records for butter on year test. 


and May, 
Write or 


Hargrove & Arnold Farms 


especially on younger bulls. 
come to 


daughter of K. P. O. P. 


that is now breaking all 
Will make special prices during April 
Can also sell some heifers and cows. 


Norwalk, Iowa 





Choice Holstein Bulls 


OFFER a high Holstein. bull, 13 months 

old, from a with a junior two-year-ol 
record of 656 pounds at $225. His dam's dam has 
a 906 pound four-year-old record and is a daughter 
of K. P. O. P. This last, record is a world’s record 
on two times a day milking. The bull is a son of 
Rival King Ormsby Mercedes and his nine nearest 
dams have an average butter production record of 
944 pounds. Also other bulls for sale by same sire 
from dams with ©. T. A. records ranging from 375 
to 500 pounds of butter. anima at $100 to a 50. 
L. E, FERGUSON sAURENS, IOWA 


class 
dam 








Several Fine Holstein Bulls 


Combining type and production, ready 
for service. 


SHOMONT FARMS 


FOR SALE 


TWENTY choice springing and fresh cows and 
heifers, 50 bred . for on freshening. 
DODGE. oo NTY DAIRY on pea co. 

VIS" CONCORD, MIN 
HIGH CLASS BU LLS. 
months old sired by Sir Larina Pros- 


Monticello, Iowa 











Seven to 12 


pect, whose two nearest dams have yearly produc- 
tion records averaging 237 pounds, The dams of 
these bulls have C. T. A. records ranging from 450 


pounds made as two-year-old to 600 pounds made 
as two-year-old. W. H. Helmke, Retewick, Iowa. 





HORSES AND JACKS 





Lorre 


Over 5,000 Colt Club Customers 


About 5,500 farmers own breed- A. 


ing interests in Holbert stallions. 
New importations of Belgian 
and Percherons arriving every 
sixty days. If one of these high 
elass stallions is needed in your 
community write for our Com- 
munity Colt Club plan. Wanted 
—50 experienced stallioners for 
our customer 

HOL BERT HORSE IMPORTING CO. 
GREELEY 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our stud. 
Our Belgians are noted for their quality, size and 
substance. Visitors welcome. 


Cc. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


STALLION SER VICE RECORD 


The Handy stallion breeding record is the best 
and most convenient published. Contains records for 
100 mares with contract to be signed by_owner, 
which then becomes a note covering fee. Protects 
the stallion owner and'simplifies collections. Printed 
on tough, paper and cloth bound to stand hard usage; 

x7 inches—just fits the pocket. Hundreds are in 
use and everybody 1s pleased. Price 75¢ each post- 
paid; three or more copies ordered at same time, 
60c each. Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ . AEM R AND ph 4 HOMESTEAD 
ES MOINES, IOW 






IOWA 











SHORTHORNS 
Secure Maximum Profits 


SHORTHORNS 
The Farmer’s Best Breed 


“No breed of cattle will go ino the feedlot for 


ten months and carry, out more beef on four legs 
than the Shorthorn,’’ said Henry Hortenstine, 
feeder and exhibitor ‘of International champions. 
Shorthorns excel in returning profit-—both at the 
pail and on the meat bloc 3,979 Shorthorn cows 


of all ages aver 8, 176.5 pdb of milk. Ten 
top records average 19,338.7 pounds milk 
Shorthorn ¢ alves make cheapest gains that. return 
larvest profits. 
Learn more of this Write for free 
literature to 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS ASSN., 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


Herd Bull Prospects 


We have six splendid bulls, 9 to 17 months old, 

sired by Maxwalton Archer by Maxwalton Ladas, 
Sni-A-Bar Gift by Supreme Archer and Scottish 
Guardsman by Scottish Hero. Real Scotch breeding 
and individuality that, will certainly bear inspection. 
Accredited herd No, 38682 Farm at Industry, Ia. 
S. Knudson & Sons, R. 4, Fort Dodge, 


> 





great breed. 





Chas. Iowa 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


TOLLED SHORTHORNS from milk producing an- 
cestry. Offer several choice thick bulls of strong 
polled breeding—reds and roans from 12 to 16 
months old. Sired by Premier Dale 2d by Scotch Dale 
Superior and Sunny Sultan by Sultan of the West. 
Also have a right good roan bull that cannot be re- 
corded that will be offered at a sacrifice. wy se are 
real wale from a top seit at are priced right. 
J. T. FERGUSON & SO LAURENS, IOWA 








Choice Polled “aes Bulls 


We are offering a very choice Rosewood bull, also a 
Golden Chain, Victoria, Lavender, Clara and a —_ 
caster. Some real bargains, Also some choice cows 
Write or come and see them, Address 


CHAS, EICHHORN ESTATE, ATLANTIC, IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 
Dual Purpose Shorthorns 


A SPLENDID SELECTION of red_and roan bull 
calves, of the best Bates blood lines, Get our 

new selling plan before you buy. 

J. RUSSELL CURRIER MASON CITY, IOWA 


2 
I LERLESS ing Shorthorns. Breeder for 40 


The choicest American and Imported Bates 
i with excellent milking ancestry. 
2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried young 
cows af, bred heifers for sale. _A few White Collie 
puppies. John Logsdon, Mer., Decorah, Iowa. 











and Belle Vernon herds of Milk- 





HEREFORDS 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 





Hereford Herd Bull 
for Sale 


OFFERING Cal Perfect, sired by Repeater 192d by 
“Old” Repeater. Dam is a daughter of Don Perfect. 
A high class A oy header 

ANIMAL HU SRANDRY DEPT. 
IOWA state. COLLE AMES, IOWA 


Domino Herefords 


A few yearling and two-year-old bulls 
for _ sale. Domino-Beau Brummell 








breeding. aise et heifers and 
young cows calves by side. 
*RED C NANDLEI Chariton, Iowa 





CHOICE BULLS AND HEIFERS 
For Sale—yearling bulls sired by Beau Blanchard 
65th and Beau Incom Ist. Good quality herd bull 
rospects. Kighteen head of_ Anxiety two-year-old 
neifers with Domino and Stanway blood lines. 


Write or come and. see them, 
SECOR & BROW Mechanicsville, Iowa 





SHEEP 
AMERICAN OXFORD DOWN 


REOORD ASSOCIATION 
Blanks, booklet or other information Tegarding the 
xford sheep write 
J. C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 
Gavin McKerrow, Pres, Pewaukee, Wis. 








CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Fall Boars 


WE ARE OFFERING 15 extra choice 
fall boars and 20 bred fall sows. 

Sired by Perfect Prince. Sows bred to 

Alfalfa King. These are outstanding 

and priced to sell. Address 

W. E. Gaffey & Son, Storm Lake, Iowa 








TAMWORTHS 
Fall Boars and Gilts 


WE CAN SUPPLY BUYERS with high class fall 
boars and gilts sir by U._S. Tomahawk, a 
from United States De- 


GRIMES, IOWA 





successful sire purcha 
pertment ot of —_— 








Look Over... 


the bargains in the 
classified section be- 
fore you buy or sell. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Five good, smooth, beefy bulls, 12 to as months 
of age for sale. Sired by Elation K., 2,200-1b, 
rize winning son of Enlate. Also a "tow females, 
nspection invi ed. 
W. S. AUSTIN 


DUMONT, IOWA 





OR SALE. 

Nine recorded Ande bulls from 8 to 14 months af 

age. The low set early maturing kind at live 

and let live prices. Also pricing seven heifers same 
age, popular a and royal breeding, ite 

CEDMER FARMS 


A. G. Messer, Mer. Grundy Center, Iowa 





JERSEYS 


~ LI 


WE ONLY HAVE TWO YOUNG BULLS but e 
gladly put your name on our waiting list. 

price our baby bulls low enough so you can m.... 

money by raising them. Our cows have high records 

dl are good individuals and have famous blood 


ELLENDALE JERSEY FARM, Charles City, 


GUERNSEYS 
Westlake Guernsey Farms 


FOR SALE—Several_pure-bred Guernsey baits. 





Towa 








cows and heifers. High production and quali 
Reasonable. Write or visit 
DALE LIVINGSTON GRINNELL, IOWA 





BROWN SWISS 
BROWN SWISS BULLS 


I am offering six choice bulls, four of which are 
grandsons of the grand champion cow, June's Col- 
lege Girl, with a record of 1,062 lbs. butter fat. 
Real herd headers, Sired by the great bull, June’s 
Oollege Boy. Abe Schlorholtz, Breda, Iowa. 











LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 


We invite our readers who wish to 
sell or buy purebred stock of any kind 
to use the services of our field — 
sentatives, M. T. White or J. E. Hal- 
sey. These gentlemen are well known, 
and their efforts will be to serve the 
livestock industry in the most con- 
structive way possible. If you are 
holding a_ sale, they can help you 
make a success of it. If you wish to 
sell at private sale, or to enlist their 
services in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or purebred 
stock of any kind, they will be glad to 
help you. A thoro knowledge of the 
business enables them to render real 
service to those who wish to buy or 
sell. Reaching approximately 200,000 
farm homes in lowa, the greatest live- 
stock state in the Union, and over 50,- 
000 in adjoining states, makes our pa- 
per an exceptionally desirable medium. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead, Livestock Department, Des 


Moines, lowa. 














July 25—Thompson’s Farm (Dispersion), 
Fithian, Til. 

Sept. 22- -23—C. G. Mason’s Quality Short- 
horn Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—Breeders’ Sale, O’Malley Bros., J. 
A. Bilderback, M. J. Belton, Bert Brown. 
Sale at Adel, Iowa; M. J. Belton, Mer., 
Redfield, Iowa. 

Oct. 14—Chas. V. Johnson, 
Iowa, 

Oct. 22—Mrs. C. E. Tilton, 
Iowa. 


Pilot Mound, 


Maquoketa, 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Oct. 17—T. L. Goeldner, Webster, Iowa. 
STOCKER AND FEEDER CATTLE 
Sept. 4—Oswald Strand, Manley, Iowa, 
POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 26—A. T. Jepson, Moorhead, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—M. A. Dowling, Valley Junction, 


lowa. 
Oct. 1—F. L. McKay, Ida Grove, Iowa. 


Oct. 3—Siefken & Hagens, Rockwell, Ia. 
Oct. 7—C. C. Kish, Riverton, Iowa. 

Oct. 7—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia, 
Oct. 8—L. R. McClarnon, Braddyville, Ta. 


Oct. 15—Sievers Bros., Atlantic, Iowa, 
SPOTTED POLANDS 

Sept. 25—Ear! Connell, Brooklyn, Iowa. 

Oct. 9—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Rowen_Bros., Rowan, Iowa, 

Oct. 11—F._ B. Mathias, C larion, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Sept. 29—C. H. Christensen, Walnut, Ia. 
Oct. 1—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Ia, 

Oct. 9—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 

Oct. 20—J. L. Barber, Harlan, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—Reese & McGregor, Prescott, Ia. 

HAMPSHIRES 

9—L. E. Brammeier, Henderson, Ia, 
BELGIANS 

Sept. 18—Leo Pearl & Sons, 


Oct. 


Oelwein, Ia. 





Livestock News 


The W. W. Power Shorthorn dispersion, 
at Sigourney, Iowa, June 17, under the 
management of Will Johnson, brought out 
a very large crowd. Breeders were pres- 
ent from all over the state and from other 
states, but the cattle all went to Iowa 
buyers. The herd bull, Modern Type, sold 
for $300, to Husted Bros., Truro, Iowa, 
The same price was reached twice on 
females, H. K. Owens paid $300 for 
Maxwalton Missie 21st and Ravini Stock 
Farm secured Clara 63d at $300. The 28 


females including 14 with their calves, 
averaged $190; five bulls sold for $211 


each making a general average of $198. 
Auctioneer Kraschel conducted the sell- 
ing. We list those that sold for $175 or 
over: Bulls—Modern Type, Husted Bros., 
$300; Champion Type, E. C. Henn, Well- 
man, Iowa, $210; Missie’s Gift, Charles 
Singmaster, $180; Lansdowne Type, Chris. 
Pfanebecker, Sigourney, Iowa, $175; Bet- 
ter Type, J. V. Gardner & Sons, Ollie, 
Iowa, $190. Females—Maxwalton Missie 


2ist, H. K. Owens, Homestead, Iowa, 
$300; Clara 68th and Clara 63d, Ravini 


Stock Farm, Sioux Rapids, Iowa, $205 and 
$300; Clara 62d, John Clingan, Ollie, Iowa, 
$250; Duchess Broadhooks 29th, W. C. 
Rickey, What Cheer, Iowa, $200; Roany, 
W. C. Rickey, $175; Rosewood 3d, C. B. 
Miles, Corydon, Iowa, $215; Dolly Gain- 
ford, J. Kardel & Son, Walcott, Iowa, 
$250; Augusta Avondale 3d, C. B. Miles, 
$195; Augusta Avondale 4th, Macon & 
Dougherty, Washington, Iowa, $185; Red 
Princess, Macon & Dougherty, $175; So- 
briety Lady 4th, Busching Bros., Olin, 
Iowa, $240; Red Mayflower 4th, Elmer 
Tiedeman, Luzerne, Iowa, $190; Maple 
Marr, Macon & Dougherty, $175; Dainty 
Gainford, Macon & Dougherty, $235 


The Wm. Wiebke: Shorthorn sale, at 
Greene, Iowa, was well attended from all 
over the state, and breeders also came 
from other states. The top bull was Royal 
Cupbearer, selling to Bochman Bros., of 
Holstein, Iowa, at $250. Matern Bros., 
of Wesley, Iowa, secured the bull, Col- 
lynie Cumberland, at $200. The 13 bulls, 
including several calves, averaged $149. 
The 45 lots, including several young heif- 
ers, made a general average of $140. All 
went to Iowa buyers. Auctioneers Dun- 
can and Kraschel did the selling. We list 
those selling for $175 and over: Bulls— 
Royal Cupbearer, Bochman Bros., $250; 
Cumberland Cup, Wheeler & Reichter, 
Goldfield, Iowa, $185; Collynie Cupbearer 
Jr., J. P. Laird, Plymouth, Iowa, $200; 
Collynie Cumberland, Matern Bros., Wes- 
ley, Iowa, $200. Females—Lavender Gem, 
J. M. Hunt, Ackley, Iowa, $205; Christmas 
Bud, Guy Wheeler, Goldfield, Iowa, $200; 
Collynie Lavender, E. H. Kohler, Floyd, 
Iowa, $185; Queen Bess 35th, Frank Net- 
tleton & Son, Greene, Iowa, $175; Queen 
Bess 45th, L. F. Doak & Son, Grundy 
Center, Iowa, $175; Sweet Blossom, Fred 
Barnett, Greene, Iowa, $200; Orange Lady, 


Walter Reichter, Grene, Iowa, $190; Lady 
Laura 4th, E. H. Kohler, $185, 
A decline of tuberculosis in market 


swine at the large meat-packing centers 
is shown by federal meat inspection rec- 
ords. In the past fiscal year the number 
of hog carcasses condemned as unsuitable 
for food because of tuberculosis was 9,170 
less than in the previous year, and the 
number of parts of carcasses condemned 
for the same cause was 115,995 less. These 
figures represent declines of about 20 per 
cent. The eradication of tuberculosis 
among cattle on farms where the hogs are 
raised is the chief reason for the im- 
proved condition of the hogs, officials of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture believe, 

Tuberculosis of swine is closely asso- 
ciated with the same malady in cattle, 


also become infected with tuberculogs 
when fed raw milk from tuberculous cows 
when allowed to mingle with poultry tha: 
have the disease, or when fed slaughter 
moter offal or other infective waste ma. 
teria 


Samuel F. Crabbe, of Fargo, N. D., was 
re-elected president of the American ja. 
sey Cattle Club, national organization of 
Jersey breeders, in the club’s sixty- -Secong 
annual meeting, held at New York City 
on June 4, 

Elbert E. Brigham, congressman anq 
former commissioner of agriculture in 
Vermont; P. H. B. Frelinghuysen, of Mor. 
ristown, N. J., owner of the gee Twin 
Oaks Jersey herd; Dr. W. H. Cabiness, 
of Athens, Ga., and C. C. Dickson, 9 
Shedd, Ore., a leading Jersey breeder on 
the west coast, were new directors to the 
club’s board. 

In his report before the meeting, Lewis 
W. Morley, secretary, made the following 
Statements: 

“A total of 68,022 purebred Jerseys were 
registered in the United States within the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1930. More 
than 21,000 persons who had not preyj- 
ously owned purebred Jerseys acquired 
one or more animals within the same 
period. 

“During the past year, 2,962 officia) 
production test records were completed 
by Jersey cows and accepted by the reg. 
ister of merit department of the club, 
This is an increase of 8.34 per cent over 
the number of records completed during 
the previous year, which also showed a 
gratifying increase in the number of cows 
on test. An average production of 525.2 
pounds of butterfat per cow was made 
by the Jersey cows on test for 365 days, 
This average yield represents tests com- 
pleted by cows of all ages, On March 31, 
1930, there were 3,511 Jersey cows in the 
United States being tested for the register 
of merit. Up to the present time, 41,677 
register of merit production records have 
been completed by Jersey cows in the 
United States.” 


Will Limiting Acr 
Help? 


(Continued from page 3) 





age 


almost ruin the productive use of the 
soil for any purpose.” 

Many of the farmers pointed out the 
need of a surplus as a resort to take care 
of the lean years. An Appanoose county, 
Iowa, farmer writes: ‘‘In the first place, 
when you reduce production in one crop, 
you are going to increase production in 
another line. Farmers are not going to 
let their land lie idle, and we need these 
surpluses to carry us thru the lean years, 
It is impossible for a farmer to tell what 
his production will be when he plants his 
crops. Weather conditions, plant diseases, 
insect pests, ete., which are beyond the 


farmer’s control, may reduce his yields 
one-half.”’ 
Instead of acreage limitation to take 


care of the surplus, many suggested some 
other device. M. E. Stone, Lucas county, 
Iowa, was one of the many who suggested 
tariff reform. He wrote: ‘I think the 
farmer should have free trade (not tariff 
for revenue) with any and all countries 
that are willing to allow our products to 
enter duty free.’’ Typical of the farmer's 
view on the equalization fee was a letter 
from O. C. Cole, Mills county, Iowa, which 
said: “No plan would so well get results 
and put agriculture on an equal footing 
with the manufacturer and other protect- 
ed industries as the equatization fee 
would have done.’”” From Lincoln county, 
Missouri, W. B. Weeks wrote: ‘“‘I believe 
in keeping the surplus down to a reason- 
able amount, and then adopt the equaliza- 


tion fee to take care of the surplus 
abroad.” Another Iowa farmer, J. Henry 
Lucken, Plymouth county, said: “I be- 


lieve the only fair plan yet suggested is 
the debenture plan or an equalization fee 
if we are to have a tariff.” 

Several suggested that the extension 
service, the state colleges and the farm 
papers were to blame for the surplus be- 

cause of their continual discussion of bet- 

ter methods of production. A Franklin 
county, Iowa, farmer wrote: ‘‘Cow test- 
ing should mean fewer and better cows. 
Actually, it seems to work out for better 
and more cows. The same thing is true 
in other fields. I don’t blame the county 
agents personally. They are doing what 
they are paid for, and are doing it well; 
yet it looks to me like we farmers are 
paying to have our throats cut. Fred 
Jones, of, Wapello county, Iowa, suggest- 
ed: “Why not cut out the millions of 
dollars we are paying out to teach us to 
produce more.’ 

In all the letters, there were a hundred 
shades of opinion represented. In the 
main, tho, the letters and ballots fell into 
two main groups. One group was willing 
to consider a plan for acreage production 
if the plan was well worked out and gavé 
promise of succeeding. For voluntary re- 
duction by exhortation, they had nothing 
but contempt. The other group thought 
that the Farm Board suggestion = 
this line would be futile in any form, 4m 
was anxious to try tariff reduction, equal- 
ization fee or the debenture to take care 
of the surplus. 





Farmers in twenty-two different coum 
ties in South Dakota this year are lt 
corn varieties “speak for themselves : 
means of test plots. A total of abou 
seventy test plots have been planted 
corn from 150 different growers in t¢ 
state. . 
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SOLOMON WAS HANDY 


Two ladies in a coach disputed con- 
cerning the window and at last called 
the conductor as referee. “If that 
window is open,” one declared, “I 
shall catch cold and will probably die.” 
“ff that window is shut,” the other 
announced, “I shall certainly suffo- 
cate.” The two glared at each other. 
The conductor was at a loss, but he 
welcomed the words of a man nearby. 
These were: “First open the window, 
conductor. That will kill one. Then 
shut it. That will kill the other. Then 
we'll have peace.” 

OH! OH! 

Georgia Lawyer (to colored prison- 
er): “Well, Rastus, so you want me 
to defend you. Have you any money?” 

Rastus: “No, sah, I hain’t. got no 
money, but I got a nineteen-twenty-two 
model Fo’d car.” 

Lawyer: “Well, you can raise some 
money on that. Now, let’s see—just 
what do they accuse you of stealing?” 

Rastus: “A  nineteen-twenty-two 
Fo’d car.” 


THESE STYLES 


Conductor: “Pardon me, lady, did 
you drop your handkerchief in the 
car?” 

Lady: “Oh, I was never so embar- 
rassed in my life. That wasn’t my 
handkerchief; that was my dress.” 


USED TO IT 


Outside the storm raged. The deaf- 
ening thunder rolled and lightning 
flashed almost continuously. Pres- 
ently a bolt struck Mr. Jones and 
knocked him completely out of bed. 
He rose, yawned, rubbed his eyes and 
said: “All right, dear. I’ll get up.” 


TRUTH WILL OUT 


Ministers often make bad _ breaks. 
One officiating at a funeral was prais- 
ing the departed and concluded with 
these words: “Friends, all that re- 
mains here is the shell, the nut has 
gone.” 





Two pickpockets had been following 
an old man whom they had seen dis- 
play a fat wallet. Suddenly he turned 
off and went into a lawyer’s office. 

“Good Lor’,’ said one. “A _ fine 
mess. Wot’ll we do now?” 

“Easy,” said his mate, lighting a 
cigarette. “Wait for the lawyer.” 


“Come, come, my man, you’ve been 
looking around this store a long time 
without buying. What do you want?” 

“Guess I want another floorwalker,” 
replied the old gentleman, “I’m the 
new owner.” 


Magistrate: “So you heard the dis- 
pute between the defendant and his 
wife? From the sounds what did the 
defendant appear to be doing to her?” 

Policeman: “He appeared to be list- 
ening to her.” 


Daniel: “B-believe it or not, m-my 
dear, b-but, honestly, I spent last night 
in a lion’s den.” 






















































he’s driving.” 







Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“It’s all right for a woman to want 
to hold on to her youth, but not while 





A NEW COMIC STRIP 
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Look ’em over, folks. They’re the Rural Family and are coming next 
week to entertain readers of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 

Get ready to laugh and have a good time. They will appear regularly in 
this paper beginning next week, July 12. 

Watch for the Rurals! 








HIT IT FIRST TRY 


The traveler was on his way east 
but he had gotten no further than the 
fever-and-ague district of a southern 
state. As the train jerked to a stop at 
one particularly desolate town he put 
his head out of the window and called 
to a native propped against a post: 

“Tell me, what do you call this damn 
dried-up, dreary place?” 

“That’s near enough, stranger,” was 
the melancholy answer. “Just, let it 
go at that.” 


The squad of recruits had _ been 
taken out to the rifle range for their 
first try at. marksmanship. They knelt 
at 250 yards and fired. Not a hit. 


They were moved up to 200 yards. 
Not a hit. They tried it at 100. Nota 
hit. 


“?’Tenshun!” 
“Fix bayonets! 
only chance.” 


the sergeant bawled. 
Charge! It’s your 


Circus Man (hunting runaway e'’e- 
phant): “Have you seen a strange an- 
imal about here?” 

Farmer Murphy: “Oi have. There’s 
been an inja-rubber bull eatin’ me car- 
rots wid his tail.” 


Keeper (speaking of new arrival at 


asylum): ‘“What’s the matter with 
this fellow?” 
Superintendent: “He says that. the 


air is free and goes around releasing 
it from people’s automobile tires.” 


OH, YEAH? 

The Mississippi youth said that his 
musical training has been the means 
of saving his life in a recent flood in 
his home town. 

“How was that?” 
stander. 

“Well, when the flood struck the 
town, my father got on a bed and 
floated down stream.” 

“And you?” 

“IT accompanied him on the piano.” 


inquired a _ by- 


DAMAGED THE BRIDGE WORK 


Hortense: “And they say he is a 
fellow who makes violent. love to a 
girl.” 

Marjorie: “I'll say he does! Why, 


last evening he kissed me four times 
right on the bridge.” 

Hortense: “Goodness gracious! And 
now you will have to go to the dentist 
to have the bridge repaired, of course.” 

“What was in 
Mabel’s room?” 

“Oh, that last batch of mash notes 
she got fermented.” 


that explosion up 


“I kissed Betty on the forehead last 
night.” 

“What did she say?” 

“She called me down.” 


“I said your ship would come in 
this week. Was I correct?” 

“Well, partly. My salary was 
docked.” 


THAT WAS THAT 


“This is a prize hick town all right,” 
growled the man who was compelled 
to lay over for the night. 

“Mebbe, mister,” said the hotel 
keeper, “but. we got something your 
big burg ain’t got and would give a 
lot to have.” 

“Yeah? Sez you! And what’s all 
that?” demanded the bored one. 

“Parking space. Oodles of it,” re- 
torted the other one. 


CANDID 


A man was spending his vacation at 
acamp. One day he asked a farmer 
who resided nearby what. he did with 
such an enormous peach crop. The 
farmer replied: “Well, we eat what 
we can and what we can’t eat we 
can.” 

“We do the same thing, brother,” 
said the questioner. “We sell what 
we can sell, and what we can’t sell we 
cancel.” 


WRONG METHOD 


A little boy was sitting behind a 
baldheaded man in church, who was 
scratching the fringe of hair on one 
side of his bald pate. The old gentle- 
man kept it up so long that the little 
boy became interested, and leaning 
over said, “Say, mister, you'll never 
catch him there. Why don’t you run 
him out in the open?” 


CHEATED 


Habitual Sponger: “Smith has just 
refused to lend me five dollars. Did 
you think there were such mean peo- 
ple in the world?” 

His Audience: 
like that myself.” 


“Yes, I’m another 


WE KNOW ONE 


First Mechanic: “Which do you 
prefer, leather or fabric upholster- 
ing?” 

Second Wrecker: “I like fabric. 
Leather is too hard to wipe your hands 
on.” 


SHE GOT THE POINT 


He (in the grandstand): “Those fel- 
lows don’t seem to get on to that pitch- 
er’s curves.” 

She (new to the game): “Why, I 
did as soon as Isaw him. He is dread- 
fully bowlegged, isn’t he?” 


HIS BUSINESS 


“Then if I buy a house on this es- 
tate, can you guarantee that the roads 
will be properly made up and the foot- 
paths paved?” 


“Oh, yes, sir. That is already ar- 


ranged.” 
“Good. It is rather important—you 
see. I’m a pavement artist!” 


AND THAT’S THAT 


Teacher: “Jimmy, define and give 
an example of heredity.” 

Jimmy: “It means that—that—that 
if your grandfather didn’t have no chil- 
dren, your father wouldn’t have none, 
either—and neither would you.” 





SLIM AND SPUD ; 








Blumsspun were cRowve 0 into THE 
DITCH BY A GIG TRUCK, WHEN THEY PEZ- 
SUED IT TWO HARD BOILED EGGS POKED 
AMACHINE GUN AT THEM. WHOog cE! 


SOME FUN! 
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Whateve | 
you have so ae The Ford Truck serves you well 
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A FORD TRUCK will help get your grain to the elevator at the time operation under difficult road conditions. For lighter work, and 





that suits you best. It will speed milk to an early train, or trudge for use where greater speeds are frequently needed, the high 
beside a combine. And do all your hauling — reliably. gear-ratio is offered. 

The Ford truck is strong, powerful, speedy. It is always ready The 4-speed transmission gives a flexible range of speed and 
to work, to shoulder a paying load ... and to hurry, if need be. It power. A large-sized opening in the transmission permits installa 
will serve you long, and travel every mile at exceedingly low cost. tion of a power take-off mounting. 

Many new features have been incorporated in the chassis of the Other features are the new larger brakes; the heavier front axle 
truck which increase its strength and improve its performance. and spring; more than twenty ball and roller bearings; forty 
Important among them is the new rear axle, which has a spiral bevel different kinds of steel; the extensive use of fine steel forgings; 
gear of special design, with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle the Triplex shatter-proof windshield; and the dual rear wheels 
shafts are heavier than formerly, and because of the three-quarter available at small additional cost. 
floating construction, they serve only to turn the wheels, without All of these add value to the Ford truck, increase its ability to do 
carrying any of the weight of truck or load. your work when and how it will profit you most, and help keep 


Two rear-axle gear-ratios are optional. The low gear-ratio operating costs at a minimum. Go to your Ford dealer 


provides abundant: power for moving heavy loads, and for and see how well this truck is adapted to your requirement® 











